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FOREWORD 


The  author  of  this  little  book  is  indebted  to  the 
TRIBUNE  Company  for  allowing  a  re-print,  in 
book  form,  of  the  following  short  stories  as  they 
appeared,  from  time  to  time,  over  a  period  covering 
the  past  four  years,  in  the  columns  of  the  Altoona 
Tribune. 
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BITS  OF  GOLD 


Late  one  afternoon  in  January  the  unmistake- 
able  notes  of  gold  finches  or  salad  birds  were  heard 
in  the  country.  It  seemed  impossible  and  yet  there 
it  was,  plain  to  the  ear  as  though  it  were  a  mellow 
Summer  day. 

It  took  but  a  brief  scrutiny  of  the  landscape  to 
locate  them,  a  small  flock  of  gold-feathered  wee 
creatures,  with  here  and  there  the  more  sombre 
colored  female  birds  clad  in  olive  or  blackish  gray, 
with  only  streaks  of  dull  yellow  to  show  they  “be¬ 
longed.” 

They  were  feeding  on  such  hardy  weed  stalks 
as  protruded  above  the  deep  snow  and  in  the  silent 
dreariness  of  the  white  Winter  world  about  them 
their  bright  color  was  a  tonic ;  their  cheerful,  con¬ 
tented,  chattering  voices  a  lyric  melody. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  few  days  later,  Son,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
suburban  green  house  for  lettuce  brought  back 
with  him  a  handful  of  what  the  gardener  called 
“weeds.”  Sour  grass  or  rabbit  clover,  hot-house 
bred  and  wonderfully  beautiful  because  it  had 
flourished  in  rich  soil,  with  sunshine  and  water  in 
abundance,  with  a  staunch  glass  roof  to  intervene 
between  its  frail  stalks  and  the  rough  winds  of 
Winter. 

The  pale  yellow  blossoms  it  bore  were  naturally, 
unusually  large  and  fine,  like  graceful  yellow  lillies 
and  fraught  with  an  exquisite  daintiness  of  fra¬ 
grance. 
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Only  a  weed — yes,  but  lovely  nevertheless,  and 
capable  of  carrying  a  message  of  cheer  and  com¬ 
fort  into  the  home  they  graced  with  their  green  and 
gold  loveliness. 

We  speak  of  weeds  as  common  things,  in  a 
slighting  way.  But  love  and  sunshine  and  green 
grass  and  Summer  rains  are  common  and  we  do 
not  scorn  them  for  that. 

What  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  that  loves  color 
than  the  fields  of  living  green  that,  early  in  Spring 
are  starred  thick  with  golden  blossoms  of  the  com¬ 
mon  dandelion!  No  conservatory  roses  are  lovelier 
in  form  and  color  than  are  these  humble  flowers. 

$  ^  ^ 

Underneath  the  snow  and  ice  that  have  lain 
thick  all  Winter  long,  the  crocus  bed  has  been 
blanketed  in  straw.  Removing  a  handful  of  this 
covering  the  other  day  hardy  shoots  of  green  and 
gold  were  already  seen  peeping  above  the  frozen 
earth,  emblematic  of  the  miracle  time  of  the  year 
when  the  earth  shall  awake  to  the  call  of  the  sun 
and  once  more  bud  and  blossom  into  beauty. 

Bits  of  gold,  all  of  them.  Each  with  a  message 
of  beauty  and  cheer  and  hope.  Yellow  is  one  of  the 
primary  colors.  It  seems  symbolic  of  Nature’s  im- 
measureable  richness. 

Gold  of  sunshine,  gold  of  flower  blossoms,  gold 
on  the  wings  of  earth's  creatures,  gold  in  the  dust  of 
the  fields.  Gold  of  grain  and  gold  of  ripened  fruit! 

What  wonder  then  that  a  flash  of  this  radiant 
color,  unexpected  and  unheralded,  can  serve  to  up¬ 
lift  the  human  heart  for  a  brief  season  when  one 
finds  it  during  the  hard  cold  reign  of  king  Winter. 
The  bits  of  gold  were,  each  of  them,  prophetic  of 
the  approaching  Summer. 
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SHAKING  HANDS 

We  read  a  graphic  description  of  a  little  lad  who 
was  forced  to  undergo  the  torture  of  a  seemingly 
never  ending  hand  shake  and  who  never  forgot  the 
unpleasant  experience,  and  we  instantly  felt  a  surge 
of  pity  for  the  little  fellow — an  understanding 
sympathy,  a  real  fellow  feeling,  for  didn’t  we  all 
have  an  experience  like  that  when  we  were  little; 
doomed  to  endure  the  torment  of  having  our  little 
arms  turned  into  pump  handles  and  plied  vigorous¬ 
ly,  as  long  as  the  endurance  of  the  tormenter  held 
out,  the  while  we  were  peppered  with  senseless 
questions,  to  which  in  desperation  we  had  to  reply 
a  continuous  “yes  sir,  no  sir !” 

I  wonder  if  maturity  is  never  aware  of  the  in¬ 
dignities  it  inflicts  on  helpless  childhood.  Many 
things  that  are  fun  for  grownups  are  sheer  torment 
to  the  kiddies. 

That  child  that  emerges  from  such  a  conflict  with 
its  temper  well  controlled  deserves  great  credit. 

There  is  much  about  this  business  of  hand  shak¬ 
ing,  anyway,  that  is  sadly  in  need  of  reform.  Next 
to  the  too  ardent  hand  shaker,  who  threatens  to 
dislocate  your  shoulder  or  crush  the  bones  of  your 
hand,  for  annoyance  comes  the  listless  handshake. 

Has  anyone  ever  laid  in  your  palm  a  hand  as 
flabby  and  lifeless  as  a  dead  fish  out  of  a  market 
stall  ?  Your  almost  uncontrolable  first  impulse  is 
to  drop  the  offending  member  in  digust.  Hand¬ 
shaking  shouldn’t  be  an  endurance  test  for  physical 
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exercise ;  but  it  should  at  least  represent  some  show 
of  life  and  warmth. 

There  is  as  wide  a  variety  of  character  in  hands, 
almost,  as  in  facial  features,  from  the  tiny  roseieaf 
hand  of  the  wee  infant  expressing  its  first  action 
by  clinging  closely  to  its  mother’s  finger,  through 
the  days  of  childhood  when  confiding,  trusting  little 
hands  depend  on  us  to  lead  them  safely  along  the 
way  of  life,  on  to  the  palsied,  idle  hands  of  old  age, 
there  is  a  difference ! 

Beauty  of  hands  is  a  great  attraction  and  yet  the 
most  beautiful  hands  in  all  the  world  may  never 
have  known  the  ministrations  of  a  manicurist,  may 
be  rough  and  knotted  and  darkskinned — these  are 
the  hands  of  service,  the  kindly  helpful,  friendly 
hands  whose  mission  in  life  is  to  minister  to  others. 

Hands  that  know  how  to  touch  with  healing  a 
brow  fevered  with  pain,  that  can  compound  with 
equal  skill  a  cunning  pair  of  new  trousers  for  John 
junior,  from  the  old  trousers  of  John,  senior;  or 
bake  a  feathery  snowy  cake  or  luscious  pie  that 
“hits  the  spot”  with  either  big  or  little  John! 

Dependable  hands,  the  kind  of  hands  you  like  to 
tie  to  when  waves  of  trouble  or  worry  or  despair 
threaten  to  engulf  your  spirit.  Healing  in  their 
touch. 

Beautiful  hands.  Why  the  shapeliest,  softest, 
whitest  young  hand  of  lovely  girlhood  is  not  one 
half  so  beautiful  as  the  work-worn,  service-train¬ 
ed  hand  of  the  home  mother. 

There  is  no  haven  of  security  so  inspiring  as  the 
warm,  firm,  kindly,  understanding  clasp  of  a 
human  hand. 
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WORTH  WHILE  THINGS 

The  Office  Girl  was  spending  an  evening  with 
a  married  friend.  The  idea  of  matrimony  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  distasteful  one  to  this  particular  office 
girl.  For  years  she  has  been  living  in  a  business 
world,  absorbing  men’s  ideas  and  ways. 

There  are  no  frills  or  fancies  to  her.  She  can¬ 
didly  admits  that  she  detests  housekeeping  and  all 
housewifely  and  domestic  pursuits. 

She  has  never  hesitated  to  express  her  frank 
opinion  of  any  woman  with  ability  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  give  up  a  possible  business  career  for 
the  slavery  of  the  married  state. 

Nevertheless  she  was  heard  to  make  a  (for  her) 
strange  remark  as  she  sat  in  her  friend’s  home  one 
evening  and  looked  on  at  the  interesting  business 
of  getting  the  Small  Person  ready  for  bed. 

Every  household  that  is  enriched  by  a  baby’s 
presence  knows  that  the  bed-time  hour  is  the  most 
delightful  hour  in  the  whole  day,  for  somehow  the 
baby  seems  nearer  and  dearer  then. 

The  Small  Person  was  tired  and  sleepy.  She 
had  spent  the  early  evening  hours  out  of  doors, 
sledding  and  skating — fascinating  pastimes  for  her, 
though  she  is  only  15  months  old  and  has  to  be 
assisted  at  her  fun  on  the  ice  by  grown-ups. 

Her  eyes  shone  like  stars,  her  cheeks  were  red  as 
roses  and  when  the  painful  and  detested  process  of 
washing  her  face  was  all  over  she  glowed  and 
fairly  radiated  a  new  beauty. 

Lying  on  her  mother’s  knees  she  looked  up  at 
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the  Office  Girl  and  smiled  her  most  engaging  smile. 

The  Office  Girl  capitulated : 

“Say,”  she  remarked  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
new  and  radical  thought,  “I  guess  I  have  missed 
something  in  life,  after  all,  haven’t  I?” 

“Well,  I  should  say  you  have,”  quietly  agreed 
the  Small  Person’s  mother  as  she  cuddled  the  baby 
a  little  closer. 

The  woman  who  deliberately  chooses  a  business 
career  in  preference  to  domestic  and  family  life  is 
missing  the  most  worth-while  things  in  life. 

It  is  true,  she  is  missing,  too,  some  of  life’s 
crosses  and  burdens.  She  needn’t  have  her  mind 
distressed  with  the  problems  of  food,  raiment  and 
shelter.  Most  vexing  problems  these  can  be  at 
times.  She  needn’t  be  wakened  at  night,  in  fright, 
by  a  croupy  cough  or  a  wail  of  childish  fear  or  a 
plea  for  a  drink. 

Her  nicely  laundered  blouses  and  her  shimmering 
best  dresses  are  never  liable  to  be  rumpled  and 
crumpled  and  small-fingered-marked.  Her  walls 
need  not  have  a  frieze  of  wee  black  prints  dadoed 
all  over  them  at  a  height  of  two  feet  from  the  floor. 
Her  rooms  need  not  be  toy  strewn,  and  she  knows 
she  will  not  be  shadowed,  all  day  long,  by  patter¬ 
ing  little  feet,  questioned  and  importuned  from 
morning  till  night.  She  isn’t  kept  home  evenings 
either. 

But  weighed  in  the  balance  all  these  are  found 
wanting  when  the  scales  swing  in  favor  of  the 
crowns  and  the  blessings  she  misses  as  well. 

For  a  woman  may  sacrifice  much  of  rest,  recrea¬ 
tion,  pleasure  and  entertainment  on  the  altar  of 
motherhood  but  the  sacrifice  pays.  The  children, 
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themselves  a  burden,  are  at  the  same  time  a  con¬ 
stant  well-spring  of  joy  and  happiness  to  her  who 
cares  for  them. 

There  is  an  often-quoted  poem  that  gives  us  the 
shadow  and  sunshine  of  motherhood,  with  the  sun¬ 
shine  outweighing  all  the  gloom: 

“She  is  a  little  hindering  thing,” 

The  mother  said. 

“I  do  not  have  an  hour  of  peace 
’Till  she’s  in  bed. 

“She  clings  unto  my  hand  or  gown 
And  follows  me 

About  the  house,  from  room  to  room, 

Talks  constantly. 

V 

“She  does  not  like  to  hear  the  wind 
The  dark  she  fears; 

And  piteously  she  calls  for  me 
To  wipe  her  tears. 

“She  is  a  little  hindering  thing,” 

The  mother  said, 

“But  still  she  is  my  wine  of  life, 

My  daily  bread.” 
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CREATIVE  ART 

As  we  were  about  to  take  the  elevator  from  the 
third  floor  of  one  of  the  department  stores  in  the 
city,  one  day,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
framed  placard,  posted  near  the  elevator  cage. 

Its  message  was  so  compelling  that  we  missed 
the  down-coming  car  to  stay  and  read  it.  This  is 
what  was  printed  on  it: 

“Art  is  a  necessity.  In  times  of  prosperity  it 
redeems  from  gross  materialism.  In  times  of  war 
and  stress  it  diverts  the  distressed,  brightens  dark 
corners  and  bleak  walls,  and  offers  inspiration  to 
those  bedraggled  from  the  furious  fight  for  exist¬ 
ence.” 

True,  every  word  of  it.  Amazingly  true.  Men 
like  to  ridicule  and  smile  at  the  senseless  “junk” 
that  women  employ  their  rest  moments  in  creat' 
ing,  by  means  of  a  needle.  It  looks  like  needless 
hard  labor  to  them.  It  has  little  significance  when 
completed,  to  mere  masculine  eyes. 

But  small  and  insignificant  as  the  humble  needle 
is,  there  is  no  other  object  in  all  the  world  so  es¬ 
sentially  feminine  as  the  little  bit  of  steel  that  has 
carried  endless  miles  of  thread  on  its  ceaseless 
travels,  all  around  the  globe. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  little  girl  wants  to  busy 
herself  with  is  sewing,  and  through  all  her  years, 
on  into  doddering  old  age,  when  she  sits  in  a  chim¬ 
ney  corner,  out  of  the  way,  knitting  or  mending, 
woman  and  the  needle  are  inseparable. 
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They  like  to  make  pretty  things  with  a  needle. 
It  rests  them.  Any  busy  woman  will  tell  you  that. 
The  moments  in  which  they  can  put  in  a  few 
stitches  on  a  bit  of  fancy  work,  sewing,  crocheting, 
knitting,  embroidering,  are  really  helpful  moments. 
The  fret  of  care  is  hushed  for  a  moment  while  the 
spirit  rejoices  in  the  lovely  thing  that  fingers  and 
a  needle  are  fashioning. 

And  they  have  the  true  idea  of  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  It  means  “doing  something  different  from 
the  routine.” 

They  enjoy  their  task,  if  task  it  be.  Around 
Christmas  time  the  home  lights  and  the  home  fires 
are  kept  burning,  night  after  night,  and  way  into 
the  night,  that  the  creative  art,  expressed  in  the 
product  of  the  needle,  may  evolve  beautiful  remem¬ 
brances  for  some  loved  kinfolk  or  friend. 

A  pretty  little  bride  who  works  in  an  office  (as 
most  modern  brides  do)  is  spending  her  evenings 
making  exquisitely  dainty  handkerchiefs  for  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts.  The  work  on  them  is  very  painstaking 
and  tedious.  Yet,  when  her  mother  tried  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  the  bride,  about  the  tediousness  of 
the  work,  she  was  told:  “Oh,  no,  mother.  It  is 
so  fascinating  that  I  love  to  do  it.  I  don’t  mind  it, 
honestly  I  don’t.  And  besides,  Hubby  helps  me 
pull  all  the  threads,  and  that’s  the  really  tedious 
part  of  it.” 

Did  I  hear  someone  say:  “Ho,  ho.  Hubby 
must  be  a  sissy!”  Well,  he  isn’t.  And,  after  all, 
these  are  the  truly  happy  days.  When  he  is  con¬ 
tent  to  stay  by  and  be  interested  in  what  she  does ; 
and  when  she  is  content  to  give  up  outside,  social 
interests  for  home  and  him  and  a  domestic  pursuit. 
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“Art  redeems  from  gross  materialism  and  art 
diverts  the  distressed.” 

Maybe  knitting  is  but  a  fad  resurrected  by  war¬ 
time  conditions,  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
humble  occupation  of  knitting  socks  and  wristlets 
and  sweaters  saved  the  sanity  of  the  most  of  the 
women  who  were  waiting. 

The  calmest  person  in  the  mad  whirl  of  “The 
Bat”  puts  a  question  to  the  detective  that  sounds 
irrelevant,  when  she  says: 

“Do  you  ever  try  knitting  when  you  are  thinking 
real  hard?” 

Her  query  brings  a  laugh.  Men  do  not  knit.  As 
he  points  out  to  her  later,  they  try  smoking  when 
they  are  thinking  hard. 

But  a  woman’s  highly  sensitive  nerves  need 
some  stable  employment  to  anchor  them  in  a  stress. 

Creative  art,  expressed  by  a  needle,  is  to  most 
women,  a  labor  of  love.  Dainty  touches  for  the 
children’s  clothes,  little  gifts,  things  for  household 
or  personal  adornment. 

Dorcas,  back  in  Bible  times,  lived  to  minister  to 
others,  not  only  in  the  giving  of  alms,  but  in  the 
garments  she  made  for  others.  How  precious  were 
those  garments,  so  tenderly  exhibited,  when  faithful 
Dorcas  lay  dead. 

Hester  Prynne  put  in  the  tortuous  days  of  her 
prison  sentence  embroidering  a  flaming  Scarlet 
Letter  upon  the  snow  of  her  bodice  to  proclaim 
her  shame  to  the  world,  when  she  should  be  set  at 
liberty. 

Her  lover  seared  the  same  letter  on  his  breast. 
But  note  this  difference.  A  penance,  yes,  but  hid¬ 
den  from  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  men. 
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Needlework  changes  in  style  with  the  passing 
years.  Fads  come  and  go.  But  sewing,  embroider¬ 
ing,  or  knitting,  the  needle  is  ever  busy. 

What  marvelous  things  of  beauty  it  has  wrought 
through  the  ages !  What  vivid  tapestries,  draperies, 
robes  and  spreads !  What  countless  homes  have 
been  beautified  by  the  patient  plying  of  a  needle ! 

What  tender  fabric  of  dreams  have  been  woven 
into  the  lovely  things  that  have  gone  into  “hope 
chests” ! 

And  there .  is  only  one  task  dearer  and  sweeter 
than  making  things  for  a  hope  chest,  and  that  is 
sewing  on  fine  things  for  the  wardrobe  of  a  Little 
Guest  who  is  coming  to  the  home. 
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BEYOND  RECALL 

Menander,  a  poet  of  ancient  Greece,  once  wrote : 
“It  is  as  easy  to  draw  back  a  stone  thrown  with 
force  from  the  hand,  as  to  recall  a  word  once 
spoken.” 

The  Apostle  James  writes  at  length  of  the  tongue 
— a  little  member,  and  yet  untamed! 

He  writes  eloquently  of  men  subduing  horses  by 
bits,  ships  by  helms,  of  beasts  of  all  kinds  tamed 
and  led  about  by  mankind — and  yet,  as  he  truly 
says :  “But  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame ;  it  is  an 
unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison.” 

Capable  too,  of  blessing  God,  and  also  of  cursing 
man,  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

The  spoken  word,  like  the  flying  arrow,  cannot 
be  recalled.  The  spoken  word  may  be  an  im¬ 
measurable  blessing,  a  word  of  encouragement  can 
put  new  life  into  despondency.  It  can  whip  up  a 
new  zeal,  vitalize  a  new  and  conquering  force.  It 
may  serve  as  the  very  incentive  to  unlock  the  closed 
door  of  opportunity  to  sane  struggles. 

The  word  of  appreciation  is  balm  for  wearied 
heart  and  body.  It  is  such  a  little  thing  to  say 
“Thank  you”,  and  “please”,  but  it  smoothes  the 
rough  edges  of  life  wonderfully. 

Have  you  a  friend  or  acquaintance  who  is  bear¬ 
ing  a  burden?  Show  by  some  little  word  of  com¬ 
fort  and  courage  that  you  know  and  that  the  world 
appreciates  his  sacrifice. 
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A  cheerful  word  can  start  the  day  off  brightly 
and  radiate  sunshine  even  though  clouds  may  lower. 

The  memory  of  a  tenderly  spoken  word  will 
linger  on  for  years  in  the  heart,  to  recur  again  and 
again  as  a  healing  balm  when  life’s  trials  seem  to 
press  too  closely. 

But  who  can  measure  the  depth  of  the  wound 
an  unkind  word  may  cause? 

Spoken  in  haste,  spoken  in  anger,  thoughtlessly 
spoken !  But  how  cruelly  it  pierces  and  how  its 
memory  remains  as  a  blight,  in  after  days! 

The  unkind  word  lingers  forever,  a  flaming  sword 
between  the  wounded  heart  and  the  heart  out  of 
whose  depths  the  word  was  spoken. 

Beyond  recall!  Never-to-be-forgotten,  forever 
ready  to  return  in  memory  to  chill  the  warmest 
hours  of  later  friendship  renewed!  Forgive — Yes, 
outwardly.  But  inwardly,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Impossible  to  forget!  It  rankles  as  a  thorn  that  is 
festering  in  the  flesh,  it  clouds  the  happiest  hours 
with  a  nameless  sadness. 

What  a  watch  we  ought  to  set  upon  our  tongues ! 
To  so  control  them  that  only  kind  and  cheerful 
words  would  be  their  burden. 

The  sight  of  those  born  dumb  should  create 
within  us  such  a  welling  up  of  thanks  for  the  mercy 
of  God  to  us,  that  our  tongues  should  be  watched 
to  utter  good  things  of  mankind  and  to  mankind. 

Restrained  from  cursing,  ready  with  blessing. 

Restrained  from  idle  and  malicious  gossip,  from 
the  word  that  rankles  and  wounds  in  the  heart  of 
another. 

A  “plain-spoken”  person  may  feel  self-righteous 
in  always  bluntly  speaking  “The  Truth” ;  but  if  the 
truth  wounds,  why  tell  it?  Why  not  keep  silent? 
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God  has  given  us  the  power,  Within  this  “little 
member”,  to  be  kind  or  unkind  to  our  fellow  travel¬ 
ers  as  we  take  this,  our  little  journey  in  the  world 
together. 

It  lies  with  us  to  write  each  his  own  epitaph 
upon  the  hearts  of  others.  Do  we  choose  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  when  we  are  gone,  for  our  sharp,  un¬ 
kind  words,  our  scoffing,  our  incivility?  Or  do  we 
wish  to  be  remembered  for  the  kind  and  good  and 
helpful  words  we  tried  to  drop  into  the  hearts  of 
others? 
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COME  EARLY 

He  was  just  taking  his  departure  from  the  house 
as  another  visitor  was  ushered  in.  His  sweetheart 
was  giving  him  goodbye  and,  at  the  interruption, 
they  exchanged  a  glance  that  was  in  itself  a  caress. 

She  followed  him  to  the  door.  “I’ll  be  up  this 
evening,”  he  said. 

She  smiled  and  dimpled.  “All  right.  Come 
early,”  she  invited. 

Inside  the  house  all  was  abustle  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  their  wedding — only  three  days  away. 
Bits  of  pink  and  white  crepe  paper  were  cut  up  over 
the  table  and  chairs.  Mickey,  the  excitable  little 
white  dog  was  racing  here  and  there,  entangling 
himself  in  loose  ends  of  things. 

The  piano  tuner  was  busily  engaged  in  putting 
that  instrument  into  faultless  shape  for  the  wed¬ 
ding  march,  no  doubt.  In  neighboring  houses  there 
were  likewise  preparations  going  on — the  weekly 
schedule  of  work  being  staged  one  day  ahead  in 
order  to  have  the  wedding  day  free  of  toil. 

Is  there  a  happier  time  in  life  than  when  youth 
is  preparing  for  that  Day  for  which  all  other  Days 
was  made !  Is  humanity  ever  so  near  to  Eden  as 
in  those  blissful  “single”  days  when  the  times  of 
separation  draw  less  and  less.  When  every  moment 
apart  is  torment — when  the  whole  thought  is  cen¬ 
tered  on  that  precious  “Come  early.” 

Mortals  are  never  so  near  to  paradise  as  then. 
How  remote  the  world  and  its  cares  and  concerns 
all  seem!  There  are  only  Two  People  on  Earth! 
He  and  She ! 
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Someone  without  sentiment  in  his  soul  may  ex¬ 
claim,  “Nonsense!”  But  is  it  nonsense? 

Are  these  not  the  truly  happy  days  of  life,  when 
love  is  sweet  and  fresh  and  new?  Before  time  has 
seared  and  scarred  and  battered  the  loving  hearts, 
in  the  great  test  of  Daily  Living  Together. 

“  ’Tis  love  that  makes  the  world  go  round.”  It 
is  love  that  lays  the  foundation  hearth  stones  of 
the  world. 

And  the  Best  Days  of  love  are  the  sweetly 
nonsensical  “Come  early”  days,  when  She  waits 
rapturously  for  His  return. 

These  are  the  days  that  growing  youth  looks  for¬ 
ward  to,  in  wonder  and  speculation.  They  are  the 
days  that  Old  Age  looks  back  upon  with  warm 
heart-stirrings,  with  sweet  regret,  with  vague  long¬ 
ing! 

Romance  has  long  since  fled — Old  Age  has  set  its 
irrevocable  seal  on  the  features  that  love  once 
illuminated  with  such  splendor!  The  gallant  form 
of  Him  is  tottering,  the  lithe  grace  of  Her  has  been 
enveloped  in  ungraceful  plumpness.  Dark  hair  is 
silvered,  flashing  eyes  are  dimmed. 

But  so  long  as  life  shall  last,  the  memory  will 
turn  fondly  back  to  those  happy,  foolish,  never-to- 
be  equalled  days  when  youth  clung  to  youth  at 
parting,  dreading  the  terrible  separation  of  six  or 
eight  or  twenty-four  hours,  and  pledged  itself  to 
that  sweet  plea  of  “Come  early.” 

In  all  the  worthy  new  dove  cotes  that  Dan  Cupid 
is  establishing  in  the  very  face  of  that  forbidding 
old  giant,  old  H.  C.  of  L.,  may  there  be  an  abiding 
place  by  the  bright  hearthside,  where  Love  as  its 
constant  possessor  may  “Come  early”  and  “Linger 
Long.” 
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HELPING  MOTHER 

Passing  by  a  tenement  house,  recently,  the  opened 
door  showed  a  very  slovenly  and  unattractive 
interior.  A  baby  of  two  or  three  years  of  age  stood 
smoothing  its  dirty  little  hands  over  a  badly  soiled 
tablecloth,  on  the  kitchen  table. 

“Ise  doing  somefing,”  the  child  was  heard  to  say. 

The  remark  brought  the  attention  of  its  untidy 
mother.  She  turned  ferociously  to  the  little  child 

and  angrily  replied:  “The - you  are!  You’re 

making  it  a - sight  worse  than  it  was.” 

Her  oaths  were  no  doubt  a  habit.  They  rolled 
so  glibly  from  her  tongue. 

But  in  her  remark  heard  in  passing,  the  measure 
of  the  woman  was  revealed. 

Her  words  carried  a  double  offense  to  the  little 
one,  innocently  and  generously  intent,  no  doubt, 
on  “helping  mother.” 

The  oaths  were  an  unspeakable  offense  and  the 
reproof  an  injustice  to  the  child. 

Every  normal  child  loves  to  “help.”  .The  univer¬ 
sal  brotherhood  of  man  is  shown  in  the  very  earliest 
instincts  of  childhood,  in  their  earnest  efforts  to  as¬ 
sist  at  any  tasks  being  done  in  their  presence. 

True,  it  is  only  an  imitation  of  its  elders,  an  un¬ 
conscious  act,  and  yet  it  is  the  very  foundation  of 
the  child’s  knowledge.  Rightly  directed  this  effort 
leads  to  useful  and  skilled  maturity. 

Forbidden  and  frowned  upon  it  naturally  kills  an 
interest  for  the  child. 

Work  is  “have  to,”  play  is  “want  to,”  and  the 
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easiest  way  to  teach  a  child  to  be  useful  is  to  allow 
it  to  play  at  working  in  its  babyhood. 

“I  haven’t  the  time  or  the  patience — it  interferes 
too  much  with  my  own  work,”  the  average  mother 
makes  haste  to  say. 

But  experience  soon  teaches  a  mother  that  it 
really  pays  to  humor  the  child’s  desire  to  help  run 
the  household  machinery. 

Little  ones  unconsciously  pick  up  the  business  of 
being  careful  and  helpful  if  they  are  allowed  to  “do 
as  mother  does.” 

“I  helping  mamma,”  says  the  Small  Person,  edg¬ 
ing  in  to  the  bake  table  with  her  invariable  “’Cuse 
me,”  when  she  crowds.  How  can  she  be  denied? 

Pier  toy  rolling  pin  and  bake  board,  on  a  con¬ 
venient  chair,  with  a  bit  of  cookie  dough,  keeps  the 
child  busy  and  happy  while  the  bigger  job  of  bak¬ 
ing  is  hustled  through.  No  danger  of  her  play¬ 
ing  near  the  overheated  stove,  no  fretfulness  or 
whining  because  she  is  denied  the  inborn  desire  to 
work  in  the  dough ! 

Pier  finished  cakes  (fearfully  and  wonderfully  de¬ 
signed,  full  of  wee  finger  prints  dimpled  all  over 
the  top)  are  brought,  by  the  Small  Person’s  own 
desire  to  the  rapidly  filling  last  pan  of  cookies. 
Standing  on  tiptoe  she  drops  her  finished  product 
triumphantly  in  to  be  baked. 

Surely  it  is  worth  brushing  up  some  spilled  flour 
later,  to  keep  a  child  busy  and  happy  and  safe  while 
the  mother’s  work  is  being  done. 

A  child  is  often  wounded  by  the  old  familiar  com¬ 
mand  to  “Run  away  now,  I’m  too  busy  to  bother 
with  you.” 
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A  little  self  control,  a  little  patient  effort  for  a 
moment  will  bring  so  much  happiness  for  both 
mother  and  child. 

A  little  boy  coming  in  from  play  one  day  followed 
his  mother  upstairs  to  the  bed  making.  He  ran 
around  the  room  playing  he  was  a  little  duck. 

Pretty  soon  he  ran  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bed  where  his  mother  was  busy  and  said  as  he  be¬ 
gan  smoothing  out  the  counterpane,  “Little  duck 
helping  muzzer.  Little  duck  making  beds  too.” 
He  was  so  happy  in  his  play.  The  mother  saw  only 
the  devastating  trail  of  grime  left  by  his  little 
hands  on  the  snowy  spread  and  she  said  quickly: 

“Oh,  you  are  making  mother’s  bed  all  dirty! 
Please  quit!”  Her  tone  was  sharp  and  the  child 
ceased  instantly  and  backed  away,  saying  soberly : 
“Little  ducks  don’t  like  grouchy  folks.” 

The  mother  has  never  forgotten  it.  Never  for¬ 
gotten  the  disappointment  on  the  child’s  face  nor 
the  truth  of  his  quiet  rebuke. 

Children  do  not  like  “grouchy  folks.”  In  fact, 
nobody  does!  And  how  much  easier  and  better  it 
had  been  to  take  the  child  to  the  bath  room,  wash 
his  dirty  hands  and  let  him  continue  to  “help 
muzzer.” 

It  is  often  a  trial  of  patience,  some  times  a  waste 
of  time,  to  accept  the  offers  of  baby  help.  But  the 
results  are  immeasurably  for  good. 
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THE  BARBER  SHOP 

The  hour  was  late  afternoon  and  the  barber  shop 
was  crowded  full.  Every  chair  was  taken — even 
to  one  of  the  four  barber  chairs,  into  which  one 
little  lad  had  crawled  and  gone  to  sleep. 

Most  of  the  customers  were  school  youngsters 
and  the  fact  that  they  kept  on  coming,  and  that 
the  assistant  barber  was  absent,  didn’t  seem  to 
worry  the  proprietor  in  the  least. 

He  kept  steadily  at  his  job,  transforming,  one  by 
one,  the  towsled,  uncouth-looking  youngsters  into 
handsome  little  gentlemen. 

Say,  is  there  any  one  thing,  fine  clothes  not  ex¬ 
cepted,  that  can  so  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
masculine  members  of  our  tribe,  from  the  age  of 
one  to  90  (if  he  live  so  long)  as  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  a  competent  barber? 

Leaving  an  unsightly  heap  of  tumbled  locks  be¬ 
hind  him,  he  sheds  the  barber’s  apron  and  emerges, 
a  changed  and  glorified  being.  He  is  clean  and 
fresh  and  handsome  as  at  no  other  time.  Take  a 
child  of  8  or  10  years.  He  sits  awaiting  his  turn,  an 
unattractive,  unkempt-looking  little  urchin.  When 
he  climbs  down  out  of  the  chair,  after  the  barber 
has  performed  all  the  rites  of  the  ceremony,  he  is 
sleek  and  smooth  and  so  adorably  good-looking 
that  it  almost  makes  one  wish  they  had  a  whole 
big  family  of  such  fine  looking  youngsters — almost 
— until  you  begin  to  figure  out  the  probable  cost 
of  all  the  needed  trips  to  the  barber  shops  and  the 
shoes  and  duds  in  general  it  would  require  in  this 
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day  of  soaring  prices.  Then  you  sigh  and  reluct- 
ontly  give  up  your  dream  of  owning  a  dozen  or 
more  of  such  boys. 

As  the  barber  clipped  and  trimmed,  some  of  the 
waiting  youngsters  got  a  little  restless,  and  started 
something  in  the  way  of  exercising  their  fists  on 
each  others’  heads. 

Without  turning  around  the  barber  called  out  in 
a  kind  yet  firm  tone:  “Now  boys!”  He  was  in¬ 
stantly  obeyed.  The  youngsters  settled  back  to 
watchful  waiting,  in  perfect  good  humor. 

Why  is  it  that  obedience  is  had  far  more  quickly 
when  the  voice  of  authority  is  calm,  quiet  and  un¬ 
excited?  This  barber’s  own  children  obey  him  in 
like  manner.  He  speaks  courteously  and  speaks 
once.  They  obey! 

The  last  two  youngsters  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
“next”  in  the  barber  shop  were  of  such  a  tender  age 
that  they  had  to  be  carried  to  the  chair. 

One  of  these  was  a  boy  of  2  years,  who  objected 
to  his  last  trip  to  the  barber  shop,  (a  year  ago),  in 
such  a  decided  manner  that  since  then  he  has  been 
home-barbered. 

The  moment  the  barber  had  placed  him  (on  the 
board  used  to  elevate  youngsters  to  a  workable 
height)  and  began  adjusting  the  apron  about  his 
neck,  the  wee  lad  began  to  protest  with  violent 
screams  of  “No!  No!  No!” 

Well,  it  was  a  rather  unpleasant  scene  while  it 
lasted !  He  howled  his  indignation  high  to  heaven, 
while  his  tortured  mother  had  to  stand  by  and  see 
him  shorn  by  force.  A  quiet,  courteous  and  yet  a 
masterful  force !  It  was  the  youngster’s  first  con¬ 
tact  with  the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove ! 
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He  emerged  from  the  scene  of  conflict  limp  as  a 
rag  but  neater  and  prettier  in  his  “shaven  and 
shorn,”  and  smooth-combed  state,  than  ever  before 
in  his  2  years  of  life. 

He  was  followed  by  a  little  lady  only  half  as  old 
as  he ;  and  because  she  had  listened  to  stormy  wail¬ 
ing  emanating  from  the  barber’s  chair,  she  no 
doubt  thought  that  wailing  was  the  order  of  the 
day  and  she  began  to  cry  too. 

Not  loud,  not  rebelliously,  but  insistently  in  her 
lady-like  way ;  tears  welling  down  her  flushed 
cheeks  as  the  ceremony  progressed.  She  ducked 
her  bobbed  head  and  scrooched  her  fat  little  neck 
as  far  down  into  her  shoulders  as  she  could,  while 
the  clippers  hummed  around  her  ears.  Her  face 
grew  redder,  the  tears  flowed  faster  and  the  big, 
enveloping  white  apron  was  one  quivering  heap  of 
baby  indignation  and  baby  grief  that  gradually 
subsided  into  sobs  as  she  was  finally  released,  rosy 
and  lovely,  from  the  barber’s  ministrations. 

It  was  a  stirring  moment  to  the  little  kiddies  and 
to  their  anxious  parents.  It  was  all  in  the  day’s 
work  to  the  barber,  for  he  shook  out  the  apron  and 
smiled  goodbye  to  the  little  folks  and  serenely 
called  out,  “Next!” 
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THE  FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Have  you  ever  pondered  how  large  a  part  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things  the  Doctor  bears,  or  how 
much  the  family  Doctor  means  to  you  and  yours? 
He  is  on  hand  to  usher  most  of  humanity  into  the 
world.  He  is  at  the  bedside  of  most  of  us  when 
the  last  faint  breath  of  life  flickers  and  goes  out; 
and  all  along  the  way,  from  birth  to  death,  we  lean 
on  him  for  advice  and  aid — colic,  teething,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  fevers,  injuries,  epidemic,  ex¬ 
hausted  nerve  force,  “all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,”  we  -carry  straight  to  him. 

He  starts  the  little  dimpled  feet  of  babyhood 
safely  on  the  pathway  of  life  and  is  the  anxious 
mother’s  constant  confidant  and  adviser  henceforth. 
And  nowadays  he  prepares  his  medicine  so  skill¬ 
fully,  in  tasteless  or  sugary  form,  that  children  no 
longer  need  be  strangled  or  fought  with  to  take  the 
dose  that  used  to  be  so  nauseating,  so  hideous! 

Have  you  ever  noticed,  too,  what  a  rare  fund  of 
good  humor  and  cheer  the  Doctor  carries  around 
with  him?  I  wonder  if  it  is  a  part  of  the  medical 
curriculm — this  art  of  smoothing  away  grouches, 
laughing  off  fears,  chasing  clouds  from  the  sick 
room,  humoring  the  peevish  children  till  one  and 
all,  they  learn  to  love  and  adore  “my  Doctor”  as 
a  kind  and  helpful  friend  who  “knows  how  to  make 
sick  boys  and  girls  get  well,  all  right.” 

We  depend  on  the  medical  man  so  much!  Little 
Susie  falls  in  a  tub  of  scalding  water  or  Walter 
cuts  a  gash  in  his  foot ;  a  dog  bites  Fanny  or  George 
swallows  a  dangerous  tablet  by  mistake.  Some  one 
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sends  for  the  Doctor  and  puts  the  child  to  bed — 
some  one  with  a  cool  head.  The  rest  of  the  family 
walk  about — in  the  way,  of  course,  wringing  their 
hands  helplessly.  The  house  is  convulsed  from 
top  to  bottom  till  the  welcome  call  rings  out,  pene¬ 
trating  even  to  the  sick  room,  “Here  comes  the 
Doctor,  now!”  and  everybody  breathes  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  everybody  just  shoves  the  whole  burden 
right  off  on  to  the  Doctor’s  shoulders.  He  knows 
what  to  do !  He  will  take  the  proper  course ! 
Everything  will  be  all  right  now ! 

What  a  kind,  deft  hand  the  Doctor  has ;  what 
a  quiet,  patient  voice  when  vitality  is  at  low  ebb ; 
what  a  cheery,  pleasant  voice  when  life  begins  to 
flow  free  again ! 

He  lives  so  close,  daily,  to  the  Great  Mysteries! 
The  wings  of  the  angels  of  Life  and  Death  hover 
close  by  him  so  often ! 

When  a  pestilence  or  epidemic  scourges  a  city 
the  doctors  work  from  dawn  to  dark,  snatching  a 
bite  of  food  or  a  nod  of  sleep  as  they  can.  The 
Doctor  has  no  set  hours  for  work  or  rest.  No 
labor  law  is  ever  wrought  to  limit  his  working 
hours  to  eight  or  ten.  He  is  on  duty  twenty-four 
hours  a  day. 

And  no  one  raises  a  hue  and  cry  to  pension  the 
doctors  grown  old  and  gray  in  the  service — old  and 
gray  carrying  our  griefs  and  burdens,  yours  and 
mine.  Braving  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Instead  of  that,  people  are  prone  to  rail  at  the 
Doctor’s  fees  as  exorbitant.  The  comic  sheets  love 
to  dig  at  what  they  call  the  enormous  fees  of 
medical  men.  But  in  plain  truth  there  are  not 
many  men  in  cities  like  Altoona  who  are  paying 
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$500  or  $1,500  for  services  rendered.  They  just 
can’t  do  it,  so  the  Doctor,  perforce,  must  content 
himself  with  such  price  as  his  patients  can  pay — 
when  they  do  pay. 

I  knew  a  Doctor  who  for  years  treated  the  poor 
of  his  patients  for  little  or  no  fee.  Instead,  he 
many  times  carried  nourishing  foods  and  fruits  to 
those  who  needed  them  but  were  unable  to  buy 
them. 

There  may  be  other  such  Doctors.  Perhaps 
many  of  them,  for  they  are  a  big-hearted  class  of 
men. 

The  family  Doctor  is  fated  to  be  the  bearer  of 
the  gladdest  and  the  saddest  messages  on  earth. 
He  it  is  who  slaps  you  on  the  back  and  says  jo¬ 
vially:  “Well,  brace  up.  It’s  all  over — a  fine  boy! 
Will  go  all  of  nine  pounds!  Everything  all  right. 
No  use  to  cry  now!”  Just  as  if  there  aren’t  tears 
in  his  own  honest  eyes. 

And  it  is  the  family  Doctor  who  tells  us  the  sad 
news  when  our  beloved  have  entered  into  their 
last  long  sleep. 

Let  us  not  be  one  of  those  of  whom  it  has  been 
written : 

“God  and  the  Doctor  we  alike  adore, 

Just  on  the  brink  of  danger — not  before. 

The  danger  passed,  both  are  alike  requited, 
God  is  forgot  and  the  Doctor  slighted.” 
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JUST  BOY 

Almost  everyone  is  fond  of  Elmer  Tuggle — that 
amusing,  tantalizing,  thoroughly-natural  lad  who 
greets  us  once  a  week  in  the  “funny  paper.”  His 
author  calls  him  “Just  Boy”  and  that  is  what  makes 
Elmer  seem  so  real,  makes  him  so  welcome  in  all 
our  homes  and  hearts ;  he  is  just  a  natural,  ordinary, 
true-to-nature  boy.  His  pranks,  escapades,  faculty 
for  getting  into  trouble  (and  out  of  it  again,  aided 
by  his  doting  Ma,  unless  black  Lottie  interferes!) 
his  financial  schemes,  his  frights  and  pleasures — 
every  one  of  these  is  real. 

Grown  up  boys  of  45  to  80  will  chuckle  and  grin 
each  week  over  Elmer,  living  again  their  own  boy¬ 
hood  days. 

Yet,  isn’t  it  funny — the  homes  that  are  inhabited 
by  a  real  Elmer  often  consider  his  presence  an 
affliction.  He  is  so  everlastingly  tantalizing,  mis¬ 
chievous,  noisy,  pestersome!  He  isn’t  home  from 
school  three  minutes  ’till  he  gets  the  family  goat. 
Dad  growls,  mother  threatens,  sister  whimpers, 
little  brother  prepares  to  give  battle  and  the  baby 
is  galvanized  into  a  lively  little  dynamo — all  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Boy ! 

He  is  a  young  savage  or  a  tantalizing  tyrant. 
He  walks  right  through  his  shoes  in  no  time,  wears 
out  trousers  and  stockings  with  a  blissful  uncon¬ 
cern  over  their  cost.  He  has  an  insatiable  ap¬ 
petite,  and  the  cookie  jar  is  never  safe  from  his 
plundering,  conceal  it  where  you  will ! 

He  has  an  unlimited  faith  in  his  own  prowess 
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and  ability.  He  hitches  his  wagon  to  the  farthest 
star ! 

If  Maturity  had  the  optimism  and  the  daring 
of  Youth  what  mighty  deeds  it  could  accomplish! 

A  new  dog  had  recently  been  acquired  in  Son’s 
home.  A  monstrously-proportioned  black  and 
white  setter,  giant  size,  as  dogs  go.  On  a  recent 
snowy  day,  without  stopping  to  ask  parental  advice 
or  permission,  Son  unsnapped  Prince’s  chain  from 
the  kennel  door  and  started  to  “take  him  a  walk.” 
It  was  decidedly  a  rough  and  brief  trip  the  big 
setter  led  Son!  In  a  half  dozen  wild  lunges  they 
had  made  the  kitchen  door.  The  noisy  scuffle  on 
the  back  porch  attracted  immediate  attention  and 
Son’s  breathless  and  excitable  exclamation  was : 
“Oh,  I  wish  I  hadn’t  untied  him!  He’s  so  strong! 
Might  he  go  back  to  his  old  home?  How  will 
I  ever  get  him  back  to  the  kennel !” 

The  advice  given  was  hardly  cheering  to  Son — 
he  was  told  to  “Do  the  best  you  can,”  and  since 
angels  can  do  no  more,  determination  wrote  itself 
on  Son’s  face  as  he  set  out  to  do  his  “best”  and 
headed  Prince  about.  Tugging  wildly  at  his  chain 
the  shaggy  big  creature  showed  his  strength  in 
every  move  of  his  wild  plunge  off  the  snowy  porch, 
Son  sticking  to  the  ship  manfully.  They  set  out  for 
the  dog  kennel  on  their  return  voyage  but  arriving 
there.  Prince  ran  blithely  by  it  as  though  it  were 
an  alien  place  to  him,  and  set  off  in  wolfish  bounds 
across  the  fields. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  Boy  had  master¬ 
ed  the  dog.  He  dug  his  heels  in  the  ground  and 
hung  back  with  enough  force  to  halt  the  run-a- 
way  s  progress.  When  the  dog  was  eventually 
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dragged  back  and  tied  up  in  safety  everybody 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief — except  the  Small  Person. 
She  was  shouting  gleefully  over  Son’s  antics  with 
“Bince,”  thinking  no  doubt  it  was  a  play  staged 
for  her  entertainment. 

A  day  or  so  later  the  Head  of  the  House  re¬ 
marked  to  Son:  “You  mustn’t  untie  that  dog’s 
chain.  He’s  such  a  big  strong  rascal  you  couldn’t 
hold  him.  He  almost  gets  away  from  me.” 

Son’s  fleeting  look  was  one  of  mingled  sheepish¬ 
ness  and  pride  and  of  course  the  joke  was  too  good 
to  keep ! 

Boys  are  boys,  the  world  over.  It  seems  their 
unchanging  heritage  to  be  noisy,  boisterous,  pro¬ 
voking,  tantalizing  sometimes  it  seems,  almost  be¬ 
yond  the  powers  of  patient  endurance.  Yet,  par¬ 
ents  should  remember  that  the  years  fly  all  too 
swiftly !  The  boy  is  here  today  and  gone  to¬ 
morrow  ! 

Try  to  grin  and  bear  their  torment — it  is  for 
such  a  little  while!  Try  to  reason  as  that  mother 
reasoned  who  said : 

“Sometimes  I’m  tired  and  cross  at  night, 

And  full  of  mother-care; 

And  then  I  think  the  boys  at  play 
Are  more  than  I  can  bear. 

I  think  so  for  a  moment,  then, 

Remember  years  to  come, 

When  to  their  whistling  and  their  mirth 
The  echoes  will  be  dumb.” 
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DANDELION 

About  the  time  the  human  system  begins  to 
rebel  against  the  monotony  of  all  the  heat-produc¬ 
ing  foods  of  winter  and  feels  the  need  of  some¬ 
thing  eatable  that  is  both  savory  and  tonic,  along 
comes  the  modest  dandelion  and  nature  provides 
us  with  a  palatable  green  that  rivals  any  hot  house 
product  perfected  by  care  and  attention. 

No  plant  is  hardier  than  the  dandelion,  none 
wider  spread  in  its  growth,  none  so  hard  to  eradi¬ 
cate.  Perhaps  nature,  knowing  our  need  for  the 
appetizing  properties  of  this  plant  has  endowed  it 
with  sufficient  stubborness,  tenacity  and  stick-to-it- 
iveness  to  withstand  our  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it. 

You  may  dig  the  plants  all  out  of  your  yard  one 
month,  and  four  weeks  later  be  greeted  by  the 
friendly,  pesky  little  green,  with  its  beaming 
golden  flowers,  back  again! 

Dandelion  is  a  plant  of  wonderful  beauty  when  in 
bloom.  Sometimes  a  dozen  flowers  will  adorn  one 
stalk  so  that  wayside  commons  or  vacant  lots  in 
spring  time  are  transformed  into  fields  of  indescrib¬ 
able  loveliness.  Gold-starred  on  the  vivid  green 
of  the  young  grass,  and  glowing  in  the  sunlight,  you 
cannot  but  feel  as  though  Croesus  had  waved  his 
magic  wand  over  the  waste  places  and  turned 
them  into  cloth  of  gold.  Along  every  little  wind¬ 
ing  path  the  vivid  blossoms  shine  as  though  some 
miser  had  stumbled  down  the  way  ahead  of  you 
dropping  bits  of  precious  gold  from  over-flowing 
coffers  as  he  hurried  by. 
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It  is  a  sluggish  pulse  that  does  not  quicken  at 
sight  of  the  living,  glowing  glory  of  a  field  of 
dandelion,  abloom  in  April  or  May. 

Later  on  these  little  flowers — bits  of  soft,  fringed 
gold — are  transformed  into  airy  fairy  globes  of 
fragile,  downy-crested  seeds,  which  winds  of  Sum¬ 
mer  carry  here  and  there  to  lodge,  take  root  and 
grow  into  plants  next  year. 

When  Son  was  a  tiny  lad  he  was  very  fond  of 
gathering  these  perishable  globes  and  testing  his 
lung  power  on  them.  He  named  them  “blowing 
flowers”  and  to  him  they  were  as  eyepleasing  as 
the  earlier  yellow  blossoms. 

There  may  be  some  persons  blind  to  the  beauty 
of  dandelion  in  bloom,  but  few  there  be  who  can 
resist  dandelion  on  the  table,  properly  prepared 
for  eating. 

It  takes  the  foreign-born  population  to  teach  us 
how  early  this  healthful  green  may  be  gathered, 
for  the  Italian  women  go  after  it  in  March,  almost 
on  the  heels  of  retreating  Winter.  And  certainly 
the  plant  is  more  delicate  and  tender  when  young 
and  before  coming  into  bloom. 

Clean  the  plants  as  they  are  gathered.  At  home 
rinse  the  leaves  well  in  several  waters.  Pick  over 
carefully  and  let  stand  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  for 
half  a  day.  At  meal  time  scald  the  drained  greens 
well  with  a  dressing  of  egg,  milk,  vinegar  and 
seasoning,  boiled  in  ham  fryings,  with  bits  of  cut 
fried  ham,  and  you  have  “some  eats.” 

Served  with  a  platter  of  well-browned  ham  and 
a  creamy  mound  of  mashed  potatoes,  dandelion  is 
a  most  appetizing  dish  and  has  medicinal  value. 
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THE  BARE  FOOT  BOY 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Spring  sun  begins  to  warm 
up  the  earth  a  little,  the  murmurings  begin  to  go 
up,  all  over  the  land,  insistent  as  the  murmurings 
from  the  Israelites  of  old,  toiling  at  their  task  of 
brick  making  while  in  heathen  bondage.  It  is  the 
earnest,  insistent  plea  of  childhood:  “Mother, 
please  may  I  take  off  my  shoes  today?  Please  let 
me  go  in  my  bare  feet!” 

City  children  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  but  no 
city  child  ever  knows  the  real  honest-to-goodness 
pleasure  of  going  barefoot.  To  yield  its  fullest  joys 
the  child  has  to  rise  at  dawn  and  slide  its  feet 
through  lush  May-time  grasses,  dripping  wet  with 
dew,  or  splash  in  wayside  mud  puddles  after  a  hard 
rain  and  feel  the  thrill  of  soft  mud  oozing  up  be¬ 
tween  its  toes ;  or  wade  knee  deep  in  purling  brooks, 
happy  in  the  shivery  feeling  of  cold  water  purling 
around  bare  knees.  Then  there  is  the  lure  of  a 
dusty  road,  when  one  can  stand  stork-like  on  one 
foot  and  with  the  other  heap  the  velvety,  golden 
dust  ankle  high,  or  trot  briskly  through  it,  the  thud 
of  flying  bare  feet  sending  high  the  dust  in  clouds. 

Almost  every  mother  protests  against  the  dis¬ 
grace  cf  bare  feet,  against  the  dangers,  the  un¬ 
sightliness  and  the  filthiness  of  the  practice,  but 
mostly  her  protests  are  in  vain.  The  pleading  goes 
on  and  on,  confident  as  the  march  of  Joshua,  until 
the  walls  of  refusal  fall  down  and  consent  is  taken, 
forcibly. 

The  poor  little  rich  child,  vigilantly  guarded  by 
nurse  maid  or  servants  undoubtedly  misses  a  rare 
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treat  in  being  forever  sentenced  to  wear  shoes  and 
stockings.  Even  sandals  are  a  flimsy  excuse,  no 
better  than  shoes,  for  one  has  to  feel  the  cling  of 
toes  on  mother  earth  to  get  the  real  joy  out  of  the 
game. 

Few  there  be  who  live  to  grace  the  halls  of 
fame  who  have  not  known  the  ecstasy  of  the  first 
barefoot  days  of  Spring,  even  though  it  entailed 
the  probabilities  of  a  stone  bruise  on  the  heel,  a 
bee  sting,  a  stubbed  toe,  a  nail  half  torn  from  its 
socket  or  legs  running  red  with  gore  from  briar 
scratches,  when  one  was  so  fired  with  zeal  at  fill¬ 
ing  ripe  raspberries  on  timothy  stringers  that  one 
forgot  all  about  the  brambles. 

The  child  whose  only  knowledge  of  barefoot  joys 
are  burning  sidewalks,  tarry  street  or  following  in 
the  warm  wake  of  the  all  too — infrequent  street 
sprinkler  misses  much! 

Who  that  has  ever  followed  after  a  shining  plow¬ 
share,  turning  up  the  cool,  mellow  earth  in  Spring, 
can  forget  it? 

The  lure  of  going  barefoot  is  as  old  as  the  race, 
and  ineradicable.  No  one  quite  gets  over  it.  Or 
why  would  grownups  flock  by  thousands  to  the 
bathing  beaches  in  Summer?  True,  they  like  to 
splash  in  the  water,  even  if  they  can’t  swim;  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  persons  who  do  not  go  in  the 
water,  only  use  their  bathing  costumes  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  get  into  the  sand  and  wiggle  their  toes  in  its 
sun-heated  depths,  to  their  hearts’  content. 

Going  barefooted  will  never  lose  its  appeal  for 
the  youngster,  unsanitary  though  it  may  be.  And 
year  after  year  the  Summer  evening  vesper  of 
mothers  is  chanted  into  the  dusk:  “Johnny,  come 
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right  in  now.  It’s  your  bedtime.  And  get  a 
bucket  of  water  and  scrub  your  feet  good.  Do  you 
hear  me?  Scrub  them  clean  or  tomorrow  you’ll 
have  to  wear  your  shoes !” 
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HIS  LEAFY  BOWER 

The  mother  robin  was  hopping  and  flying  about 
excitedly,  squawking  shrill  cries  of  distress,  all  be¬ 
cause  the  family  cat  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch, 
enjoying  a  sun  bath. 

The  bird’s  antics  proclaimed  the  fact  that  some¬ 
where  nearby  one  of  her  flodglings  was  concealed, 
and  great  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  mother  for  fear 
the  cat  would  discover  and  devour  her  child.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  such  intentions  for  he  completely 
ignored  the  birds. 

This  unconcern  was  not  shared  by  the  cat’s 
owners.  A  still  hunt  was  instituted  for  the  robin 
family  and  presently  one  of  the  baby  birds  was  dis¬ 
covered,  stitting  in  a  nearby  maple  tree,  way  up  in 
the  green  tent  of  leaves,  his  bright,  beady  eyes  ex¬ 
pressing  no  fear  or  distress  whatever.  Dressed  in 
his  speckled  baby  clothes,  with  a  wee  tail  of 
feathers  scarce  long  enough  to  balance  him,  he 
clutched  on  to  his  perch  and  seemed  utterly  un¬ 
concerned  that  people  were  standing  by  admiring 
him,  and  close  enough  to  reach  out  and  lift  him 
from  the  tree,  if  they  so  desired. 

The  Small  Person  was  delighted  with  the  “baby 
’obbie”  as  she  called  it. 

And  sheltered  in  his  green  canopy  he  certainly 
was  a  lovely  May-time  picture.  It  is  a  wise  bird 
instinct  that  impels  parent  birds  to  build  their 
homes  in  a  tree  where  the  little  ones  may  be  cradled 
in  a  world  of  green  loveliness,  reasonably  secure 
from  rain  and  storm,  sheltered  from  the  hot  sun, 
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cooled  by  the  gentle  breeze  and  rocked  by  Sum¬ 
mer  winds :  A  little  green  paradise  with  stairs  run¬ 
ning  up  everywhere,  on  which  wee  robin  claws  may 
clutch  to  scramble  up  and  up  until  the  green  roof 
is  pierced  and  the  blue  sky  with  its  billowing  clouds, 
is  revealed. 

Theirs  is  a  happy,  gypsy  life  unless  molested  by 
marauding  cats,  for  in  and  out  of  the  leafy  green 
curtain  father  and  mother  bird  fly,  all  day  long, 
bringing  home  food  sufficient  to  gorge  every  greedy 
little  stomach  in  the  nest. 

Out  of  this  green  curtain  the  watchful  little  eyes 
are  taught  to  peer  cautiously,  seeing  but  unseen. 

Here  they  are  taught  to  fly  and  if  they  are  too 
venturesome  at  first  or  lose  their  courage  and  end 
the  brief  flight  in  an  ignominious  tumble,  the  arms 
of  the  friendly  green  tree  are  there,  a  safe  haven 
to  check  their  tumble. 
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BEING  BLIND 

We  think  of  the  blind  (there  are  so  pitifully 
many  of  them)  with  a  feeling  of  keen  sorrow  and 
sadness — a  sudden  constriction  of  the  heart  as 
though  we  felt,  forcibly,  the  cruelty  of  this  afflic¬ 
tion.  Yet,  I  once  knew  a  blind  man  who  got  more 
out  of  life  than  many  who  live  today,  blessed  with 
all  the  powers  of  their  five  senses. 

His  name  was  Andrew  Baker — and  he  was  a 
very  familiar  figure  along  the  public  highways 
some  30  years  ago — in  the  days  before  automobiles 
flourished,  making  pedestrianism  unsafe  for  even 
the  ablest  bodied,  as  they  do. 

All  the  people  in  the  community  knew  and  re¬ 
spected  this  old  man — and  all  marvelled  at  his 
amazing  abilities,  considering  his  affliction. 

Long,  long  years  of  total  blindness  had  quickened 
and  perfected  the  use  of  his  other  faculties,  until 
“Grandpap”  Baker,  as  all  the  children  of  that  part 
of  Blair  Township  familiarly  called  him,  was  able 
to  wait  upon  himself  almost  entirely.  The  well 
known  “tap-tap”  of  his  cane  was  familiar  along  the 
dusty  white  highways  as  he  passed  by  on  daily 
missions.  He  was  extraordinarily  clever  in  the  use 
of  his  hands,  constructing  many  useful  household 
articles  or  culinary  utensils,  which  he  was  able,  un¬ 
aided,  to  go  about  and  sell. 

It  is  true  that  being  blind  forces  into  extra  alert¬ 
ness  and  usefulness  the  other  senses.  An  exquisite 
little  playlet  that  was  produced  at  the  Mishler 
Theatre  several  years  ago  was,  “Six  Who  Pass 
While  the  Lentils  Boil.”  One  of  these  passersby 
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was  a  blind  man — a  man,  like  “Grandpap  Baker,” 
blind  and  yet  not  blind! 

To  the  mischievous  youth  who  sought  to  confuse 
him  he  showed  with  gentle  reproving  correction, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  confused.  Every  little 
sentence  he  uttered  showed  his  wonderful  reason¬ 
ing  powers ;  showed  how  he  had  trained  his  other 
senses  to  serve  him  SO'  well  that  it  was  impossible 
to  feel  regret  for  him.  Instead  one  could  not  but 
feel  a  sense  of  personal  shame  that  we  had  failed 
to  make  the  most  of  the  physical  blessings  that  are 
ours. 

It  is  sad  to  be  physically  blind — but  infinitely 
sadder  to  be  blinded  spiritually.  To  be  in  a  world 
reflecting  on  every  hand  the  wonders  and  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  and  to  be  all-unseeing. 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  are  so  self- 
centered  they  never  see  the  little  acts  of  kindness 
and  courtesy  that  are  daily  ministries  to  them  by 
some  member  of  their  family.  Of  people  blind  to 
the  beauty  of  common  things — to  whom  a  yellow 
cowslip  by  the  river’s  brim,  a  cowslip  is — and  noth¬ 
ing  more ! 

Physical  blindness  is  not  so  sad  as  this — the 
spiritual  blindness  that  does  not  see  the  countless 
little  things  that  some  one  does  to  make  for  their 
creature  comfort. 

Grandfather  Baker,  walking  surely  down  the 
quiet  country  roads  years  ago,  really  enjoyed 
nature.  He  heard  the  melody  of  bird  songs  all 
about  him,  he  caught  the  ripple  of  wind  in  the 
trees.  The  fragrance  of  Summer  fields  was  his  to 
enjoy. 
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Over  this  same  route  humanity  by  the  hundreds 
rushes  today,  in  a  roar  of  racing  machinery — blind 
and  deaf  to  all  the  loveliness  on  every  hand.  Was 
he  not  richer? 
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PEONIES 

If  you  have  an  eye  for  nature’s  beauties  there 
isn’t  any  thing  you  will  enjoy  more  in  June  than  a 
car  ride  out  to  the  end  of  the  Eldorado  line. 

Almost  at  the  end  of  the  line,  on  the  Myers 
Bros,  estate,  is  a  field  of  peonies  in  bloom  whose 
gorgeousness  is  a  keen  rival  to  the  rose,  queen  of 
all  the  flowers. 

We  who  have  never  visited  the  California  coast, 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  flowers  by  the 
field  full !  A  bush,  a  clump  or  a  bed  of  flowers  is 
far  more  familiar  to  us. 

That  is  why  this  field  of  richly-colored  peonies 
is  a  treat  to  the  eye.  In  every  exquisite  shade  of 
color,  from  creamy  white  to  deepest  rose,  the 
flowers  are  too  gorgeous  to  be  described  by  mere 
words. 

And  framing  all  this  rosy  loveliness  of  color  lies 
the  matchless  beauty  of  the  landscape  gardening 
that  will  always  be  a  living  memorial  to  the  late 
Allen  S.  Myers,  who,  more  than  any  man  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  knew  and  appreciated  the 
glories  of  nature  and  realized  the  possibilities  of 
combining  the  best  of  art  with  the  best  of  nature 
to  evolve  unspeakable  magic  of  landscape  loveliness 
for  years  to  come. 

On  this  estate  are  magnificent  old  trees  that  he 
knew  and  loved,  side  by  side  with  trees  of  a  younger 
and  sturdy  growth  that  he  planted.  Elm  and 
maple  and  birch  and  the  many  varieties  of  fir;  here 
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and  there  an  odd  or  a  rare  tree ;  and  bordering  the 
whole  a  wonderful  collection  of  ornamental  shrub¬ 
bery. 

All  this  wealth  of  green  is  a  fitting  frame  for  the 
picture  painted  by  the  peonies,  which  flowers  are 
themselves  a  revelation  of  the  wonderful  things 
that  florists  and  botanists  can  do  to  perfect  and  to 
increase  the  varieties  of  a  flower. 

Persons  of  an  older  generation  would  be  amazed 
to  see  the  gorgeous  blooms  that  have  evolved 
from  that  very  common  stalk  many  of  them  called 
“piney.”  And  the  “piney”  of  that  day  was  by  no 
means  a  lovely  thing.  It  was  gross  in  growth  and 
either  a  dead  white,  a  harsh  pink  or  a  ghastly 
sickly  maroon  in  color,  a  maroon  that  compares 
most  unfavorably  with  some  of  the  vivid  rich  red 
blooms  of  the  latter  day  peony. 

The  “piney”  was  always  an  early  Spring  favorite 
in  home  yards  and  gardens.  It  added  its  bulk  to 
the  satiny  blue  flag,  the  fragile  “bridal  wreath” 
and  the  hardy  snowball,  as  a  “Decoration  Day” 
bouquet. 

A  stalk  of  “pineys,”  a  bush  of  fairy-like  bleeding 
heart,  a  row  of  pink  or  purple  “church  bells” — all 
were  familiar  in  the  gardens. 

But  of  them  all  the  lovely  peony  seems  to  have 
scaled  to  the  heights  of  charm.  For  of  the  peony  it 
could  well  be  said : 

Age  has  not  withered  her;  nor  custom  staled 
her  infinite  variety.” 

The  peony  of  today,  like  its  rival  beauty  the 
rose,  is  floral  perfection.  In  its  newer,  lovelier  form 
it  graces  the  most  elaborate  of  social  events  and 
never  fails  to  receive  a  tribute  of  admiration. 
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“JAM  WHAT  AM!” 

We  have  with  us  once  again  the  luscious,  home¬ 
grown  strawberry.  It  is  an  almost  universal  favor¬ 
ite  of  fruits.  Some  persons  like  to  eat  them  in 
shortcake,  some  in  a  rich  juicy  pie ;  others  prefer  to 
dip  their  berries,  one  by  one,  in  a  mound  of  sugar 
and  bite  them  from  their  stems,  while  the  delectable 
confection  of  strawberries  clotted  in  rich  yellow 
cream  will  never  lose  its  appeal  to  most  tastes. 

But  to  get  the  real  strawberry  flavor  you  must 
gather  the  fruit  yourself — early  in  the  morning, 
while  the  dew  is  still  on  them,  and  eat  them,  out  of 
hand.  To  part  the  glistening  leaves  and  find  the 
luscious  red  fruit  in  surprising  hiding  places,  to  lift 
them  in  all  their  unbruised  perfection  and  munch 
into  the  sweet  richness  of  flavor  is  to  share  am¬ 
brosial  delights  with  the  Olympian  gods  themselves. 

As  for  strawberry  shortcake — how  many  traves¬ 
ties  are  committed  in  its  name!  To  serve  a  sweet 
cake  with  this  delightful  berry  is  like  painting  the 
lily.  A  biscuit  dough,  not  a  cake  batter,  is  what 
must  be  put  into  the  well-heated  oven  preceding  this 
June  time  treat. 

A  biscuit  dough  of  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and 
a  heaped  spoon  of  sugar,  mixed  well  with  butter 
(not  lard)  and  moistened  with  good  sweet  milk.  If 
the  short  cake  is  to  be  a  culinary  triumph  it  must 
be  handled  as  little  as  possible  once  the  milk  is 
added.  Pat  out  with  deft  touches  of  the  rolling  pin 
until  the  size  of  the  drip  pan  in  which  it  is  to  be 
baked.  Mark  the  dough  off  into  blocks  or  strips, 
prick  with  a  fork  and  slide  the  pan  into  a  hot  oven. 
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When  the  short  cake  is  baked  a  golden  brown, 
remove,  break  into  serving  portions  and  put  on 
individual  plates.  Over  this  dip  the  berries,  which 
have  been  mashed  in  sugar  and  cooling  in  cellar 
or  ice  box  for  several  hours.  Yes,  serve  a  pitcher 
of  cream  with  it  if  you  so  desire,  but  if  the  berry 
liquid  is  plentiful  enough  to  ooze  out  all  over  the 
brown  crust  you  won’t  need  milk  to  add  to  its 
perfection. 

Strawberry  preserves  are  a  toothsome  delight  ' 
for  December,  but  isn’t  it  disappointing  to  scoop 
out  a  few  big,  fat,  preserved  berries  and  find  a  sea 
of  drippy  liquid  left,  fit  only  for  hot  cakes,  and  we 
northeners  do  not  serve  hot  cakes  every  morning! 

The  ideal  strawberry  “spread”  is  jam.  And 
strawberry  jam  is  really  “jam  what  am.” 

Measure  into  an  aluminum  kettle  one  quart  of 
hulled  and  washed  strawberries  and  one  quart  of 
granulated  sugar.  Mash  all  together  with  a  wire 
potato  masher.  (Do  not  add  any  water.)  Set 
the  kettle  on  the  range  and  cook  well,  stirring  oc¬ 
casionally,  for  20  to  30  minutes.  Seal  up  hot  in 
pint  fruit  jars  and  the  flavor  and  color  will  all  be 
there  when  you  open  them  Christmas  day  or  New 
Years. 

Use  an  aluminum  kettle  to  prevent  the  jam  from 
settling  while  cooking.  If  you  can  only  afford  a 
very  little  of  this  luxurious  jam  try  the  recipe  any¬ 
way.  Then  you’ll  be  glad  to  know  how  to  make 
it  next  Summer,  when  sugar  is  down  in  price, 
(maybe!) 
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MY  GARDEN 

Its  actual  area  is  not  large,  its  commercial  value, 
even  at  present  day  prices,  is  by  no  means  great — 
and  yet  my  garden  holds,  for  me,  immeasurable 
riches.  In  it  is  more  than  just  “green  things  grow¬ 
ing.”  Over  it  broods  a  spirit  of  peace  and  beauty, 
of  fulfilling  promise,  of  the  goodness  of  God! 

For,  pride  myself  as  I  will  on  well  tilled  soil,  on 
patiently  weeded  or  pruned  rows,  I  never  forget 
what  the  Apostle  Paul  told  to  the  long-ago  Corin¬ 
thians:  “So  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any 
thing,  neither  he  that  watereth;  but  God  that 
giveth  the  increase.” 

The  wonderful  increase!  From  the  tiny  seedling 
to  the  sturdy  young  green  tree  that  is  burdened 
to  the  earth  with  its  wealth  of  fruit  and  blossoms — 
the  big  tomato  vine !  How  far  apart  the  young 
plants  seemed  to  be  when  first  set  out,  six  weeks 
ago — lonely  little  things  in  a  barren  field !  But  God 
has  given  the  increase,  and  how  unobstrusively  the 
change  has  come.  Now  the  fruited  branches  cover 
all  the  plot  set  apart  to  this  one  vegetable,  so  that 
hoeing  among  them  is  no  longer  possible. 

First  of  all  then,  the  garden  gives  a  sense  of 
spiritual  uplift. 

And  then  it  is  a  poem  of  beauty,  with  unspeak¬ 
able  loveliness  of  color,  from  and  contour  in  its 
varied  vegetable  yield.  This  beauty  is  not  at  its 
best  at  midday,  when  the  July  sun  is  shimmering 
in  a  haze  of  heat  waves  over  everything,  and  the 
leaves  of  even  the  sturdiest  plants  have  a  withered 
and  drooping  look. 
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No.  The  garden  is  loveliest  at  early  dawn.  Then 
every  plant  is  crisp  and  upright. 

Come  with  me  down  this  friendly,  inviting  little 
path,  with  its  border  of  flame-colored  nasturium 
flowers  set  in  their  cool  green  leaves,  all  sprinkled 
over  with  the  frost  of  last  night’s  dew.  See  where 
an  industrious  spider  has  spun  his  geometrically- 
designed  web  of  gossamer  fabric  between  the  snowy 
pompoms  of  two  onion  stalks  that  have  gone  to 
seed ! 

You  didn’t  know  there  were  so  many  shades  of 
green  in  nature’s  color  box!  Frosted  blue-green  of 
the  well-headed  early  cabbage  and  the  young  plants 
of  later  growth ;  deep  vivid  green  of  prolifically- 
fruited  bean  stalks  and  feathery-topped  young  car¬ 
rots  ;  red-veined  green  of  beet  leaves,  frosty  green 
of  maturing  peas,  deep  green  of  sturdy  potato  stalks 
and  the  lovely,  inviting  golden-green  of  lettuce 
beds ! 

The  garden  is  not  only  a  place  of  spiritual  uplift 
and  a  poem  of  beauty.  Back  even  of  its  homely 
usefulness  and  luscious  goodness  and  health-giving 
yield  of  vegetables,  the  garden  is  a  true  test  of 
friendship. 

There  is  an  old  saying  of  “Love  me,  love  my 
dog.”  It  is  even  truer  of  a  garden.  The  true 
friend  sees  your  garden  through  your  eyes — likes 
it  with  you!  For  they  see  more  in  it  than  material 
value. .  They,  too,  enjoy  its  beauty  of  form  and 
coloring. 

And  the  very  best  thing  about  having  a  garden 
is  being  able  to  share  the  garden’s  goodness  with  a 
friend  who  cannot  have  one.  A  friend  whom  ill¬ 
ness  or  lack  of  space — or  unfertile  soil,  or  poverty 
of  sunshine  prevents  from  having  even  a  small 
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garden  in  which  to  dig  and  delve  and  potter  about! 

Here  is  a  bit  of  plumey  parsley — grown  more  for 
friends  than  for  family,  since  not  every  member  of 
the  family  enjoys  its  homely  old-fashioned  flavor 
in  pot  pie,  noodles  or  soups !  And  the  carrots  have 
a  like  mission.  They  are  grown  because  some 
friends  enjoy  them  freshly  pulled  from  the  cool 
earth ! 

A  garden  isn’t  a  garden  without  flowers.  And 
so  not  only  is  the  garden  path  bordered  with  rich 
gold  and  red  of  constant-blooming  nasturiums,  but 
rimming  all  the  garden’s  goodness  round  about  are 
the  various-colored  irises,  the  pansies  and  cosmos, 
the  tall  golden  glow  (budded  now  for  autumn 
bloom)  and  the  gay  asters  and  dahlias. 

Each  of  the  perennial  plants  or  shrubs  of  the 
garden  carries  with  it,  through  changing  seasons, 
the  message  of  friendship.  For  one  of  the  loveliest 
things  about  planting  a  garden  is  finding  a  perman¬ 
ent  nook  or  corner,  here  and  there,  to  set  out  the 
kindly  gift  of  this  friend  or  that  one  who  comes 
bearing  to  your  new-home-garden  some  offering 
from  their  own.  A  bridal  wreath,  a  lilac,  orange- 
blossom,  golden  glow,  iris,  peony,  rose — the  climb¬ 
ing  vines  of  honey  suckle  and  clematis !  Hence¬ 
forth  how  much  oftener  you  will  think  of  these 
friends!  Not  only  when  their  gifts  are  blooming — 
but  each  time  you  look  upon  the  thrifty,  growing 
stalks,  you  never  fail  to  hear  that  little  whispered, 
wordless  message  of  friendliness ! 

True  love  of  a  garden  is  inborn.  The  Small  Per¬ 
son  has  this  love  inherent  in  her.  At  no  time  has 
she  ever  been  ruthless  or  unkind  to  the  growing 
things.  She  admires  not  only  the  floral  beauties 
but  the  vegetable  as  well.  Passing  by  a  lettuce  bed 
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she  stooped  and  patted  its  crisp  greenness  and  said 
“  ’ettuce,”  showing  her  powers  of  observation  and 
memory  in  the  gentle  act  and  word. 

They  who  cannot  have  a  garden  miss  so  much  of 
the  joy  and  the  goodness  of  living !  Surely  even  the 
Lord  loves  a  garden  for  we  are  told,  of  that  first 
garden  of  all,  that:  “They  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day.” 
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GOLDEN  GLOW 

Late  midsummer  has  so  many  rich  floral  beauties 
that  it  is  hard  indeed  to  say  which  one  is  loveliest — 
the  sword-like,  slender  graceful  gladioli  with  their 
pink  or  white,  salmon  or  rich  scarlet  blooms ;  the 
gaily-colored  cosmos,  the  brilliant  dahlias,  the  un¬ 
failing  beauty  of  the  constantly-blooming  nastur¬ 
tiums,  rich  in  all  their  flaming  brightness  of  color; 
exquisite  perfection  of  late  blooming  roses;  fragile, 
swaying,  trumpet-like  flowers  of  the  morning  glory 
— each  is  lovely,  but  none  quite  so  appealing  as  the 
tall  golden  glow — so  aptly  named — that  burns  a 
flaming  torch  to  light  the  passing  of  Summer! 

Standing  six  to  eight  feet  tall,  on  the  border-line 
between  garden  and  alley,  the  rich  gold  of  its  pro¬ 
fusely-clustered  flowers  draws  and  holds  the  ad¬ 
miration  countless  times  each  day. 

The  call  of  its  loveliness  is  stirring,  triumphant, 
regal,  stilling  the  voices  of  the  other  flowers. 

And  lovely  as  it  may  be  in  daytime  the  beauty  of 
the  flower  is  enhanced  a  thousand-fold  at  dusky 
twilight,  or  in  the  darkness  of  an  approaching  storm. 

Other  colors  fade  and  dim  as  darkness  draws  on. 
The  golden  glow  only  takes  on  a  richer,  keener 
beauty  and  seems  to  fairly  shine  in  the  gloom,  like 
lighted  candles  at  dusk. 

There  are  no  surprises  about  the  golden  glow. 
We  need  not  speculate  whether  its  buds  will  open 
pink  or  rose,  orange,  lavender  or  scarlet — as  the 
dahlia  or  the  cosmos  do!  We  know  they  will  al- 
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ways  be  golden.  A  steadfast  reliable  flower, 
humble  but  none  the  less  lovely. 

The  garden  of  humanity  has  its  varieties  too. 
Shining  out  from  the  weaker,  the  fainter-hearted, 
there  are  here  and  there,  the  golden  glow  type  of 
persons.  Strong,  corageous,  strength-giving,  soul- 
inspiring  persons.  Unconscious  leaders,  fulfilling 
their  mission  of  making  the  dark  spots  of  the  world 
more  bright  and  cheerful  for  the  rest  of  us. 
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PLAYING  THE  GAME 

Son  and  his  chums  had  planned  a  potato  bake  on 
the  hill.  Son  worked  diligently  in  order  to  shove 
through  his  allotted  tasks  in  time  to  participate. 
He  mowed  the  lawn  with  unusual  neatness  and  de¬ 
spatch,  the  August  sun  bringing  out  a  welter  of 
prespiration. 

At  the  last  moment  the  Small  Person  announced 
her  determination  to  be  one  of  the  party.  “I  get 
my  bonnet.  I  go  along  too,  Bubba,”  she  pleasantly 
insisted,  such  an  engaging  smile  on  her  face  that  her 
brother  had  to  agree  to  her  decree. 

That  she  was  unsuited  to  the  gang,  in  either  age 
or  sex,  troubled  her  not  in  the  least.  So  long  as 
she  could  cling  to  brother’s  hand  and  be  his  little 
shadow  nothing  else  mattered.  Warm  sun,  rough 
roads,  steep  hills — none  of  them  worried  the  Small 
Person. 

They  were  all  back  in  a  little  over  an  hour. 

“Surely  you  didn’t  bake  and  eat  your  potatoes  in 
such  a  short  time,”  Son  was  questioned,  in  horror, 
with  visions  of  an  outraged  digestion  to  be  attended 
to. 

“Oh,  no!”  he  casually  replied.  “We  didn’t  have  a 
potato  bake.  The  fellows  ate  up  all  the  rest  of  their 
stuff  before  we  found  a  place  to  make  our  fire. 
They  just  kept  eating  till  everything  else  was  gone, 
so  we  didn’t  bother  baking  potatoes.” 

His  explanation  brought  relief  as  well  as  amuse¬ 
ment. 
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“But  we  had  a  good  time  anyway.  We  had  lots 
of  fun,”  Son  added,  and  the  Small  Person,  warm  and 
rosy  under  her  pink  bonnet,  with  smudges  of  dirt  on 
her  cheek  and  her  little  frock  hopelessly  soiled, 
echoed  her  adored  brother’s  statement  by  saying, 
with  enthusiasm,  “We  had  gooda  fun.  Gooda  time, 

Bubba !” 

That  is  one  of  the  splendid  things  about  youth. 
Its  unfailing  optimism.  It’s  agreeable  ability  to 
find  as  much  enjoyment  in  the  planning  as  in  the 
doing  of  a  thing. 

Games  of  make  believe  or  let’s  pretend  are  all- 
satisfying.  Youthful  spirits  enjoy  the  vision  as 
much  as  the  substance. 

Grown  older  and  wiser  (?)  their  minds  often 
settle  into  single  track  ruts,  and  then  failure  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  chosen  dream  brings  utter  despair  and  un¬ 
happiness. 

Some  grown  ups,  setting  out  upon  a  potato  bake 
and  failing  to  put  it  through,  might  have  come  home 
disgruntled  and  disappointed.  Missing  their  one 
objective,  their  single  track  minds  could  not  find  an 
equal  enjoyment  in  all  the  hundreds  of  alluring  en¬ 
chantments  by  the  way.  Potato  bake,  or  nothing! 

Not  so  with  youth.  Youth  is  the  originator  of 
that  “something  just  as  good”  slogan,  and  youth 
invariably  gets  away  with  it,  too. 

This  would  be  an  infinitely  happier  world  if  men 
and  women  could  carry  on  into  maturity  the  daunt¬ 
less  optimism  of  their  youth.  The  ability  to  be 
happy  even  though  disappointments  come. 

Our  heart’s  desires  lie  before  us,  forever  just  out 
of  reach.  Something  we  yearn  for  is  denied  us. 
Something  we  strive  for  is  missed. 
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How  good  it  would  be  to  just  bury  our  disap¬ 
pointment — to  gird  ourselves  anew  for  the  struggle 
and  looking  about  us,  see  other  blessings,  other 
values  or  joys  in  life — as  good,  perhaps,  as  those  we 
missed.  Ours  to  enjoy  if  only  we  see  things  through 
the  optimistic  eyes  of  youth. 

For: 

“The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 

That  I’m  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings.” 
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FORGIVE  ME 

It  is  not  easy  for  some  folks  to  say,  “Forgive  Me’’ 
when  they  have  found  themselves  either  in  the 
wrong,  or  repentant  for  a  nasty  outburst  of  temper. 

It  is  a  poor  stick  of  a  human  creature  who  will 
not  “boil  over”  once  in  a  while.  Eternal  calmness 
of  character  is  too  listless  and  spineless  to  be  nat¬ 
ural  with  most  folks. 

“To  err  is  human,”  we  all  do  it.  But  to  forgive 
— that  is  divine,  and  because  humanity  and  divinity 
stand  so  far  apart  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  a 
great  many  people  to  relent  enough  to  ask  forgive¬ 
ness,  or  even  show  by  their  manner,  that  they  are 
repentant. 

You  have  deeply  wounded  someone  in  your  home. 
A  later  hour  brings  inner  shame  for  your  sharp 
words,  your  nasty  temper.  Do  you  ever  ask  for¬ 
giveness,  either  in  word  or  act? 

To  show  that  you  are  sorry  has  a  magic  way  of 
healing  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  one  on  whom 
you  poured  the  vials  of  your  wrath.  To  ignore  the 
past  unkindness  leaves  a  scar  that  never  heals. 

Day  by  day  kind  hearts  are  hurt  and  wounded  by 
the  thoughtless  cruelty  of  others.  Because  it  is 
thoughtless  it  is  none  the  less  hard  to  bear.  A  book 
is  lost,  a  valuable  paper  is  misplaced,  a  door  is  left 
open,  a  small  duty  is  neglected  and  the  family  bear 
begins  a  vitriolic  tirade  that  withers  all  hearers. 
The  home  atmosphere  is  instantly  clouded. 

It  very  often  happens  that  later  developments 
show  the  abusive  one  to  have  been,  himself,  the  of- 
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fender.  But  if  he  is  hopelessly  incurable  of  his  un¬ 
repentant  storms,  he  never  acknowledges  his  regret 
by  word  or  deed. 

It  need  not  be  a  word.  The  very  attitude  can 
show  when  we  are  sorry  by  having  offended. 

Andrew  Lang  truthfully  says: 

“A  goodbye  kiss  is  a  little  thing ; 

With  your  hand  on  the  door  to  go. 

But  it  takes  the  venom  out  of  the  sting 
Of  a  thoughtless  word,  or  a  cruel  fling 
That  you  made  an  hour  ago.” 

It  is  a  praiseworthy  thing  for  anyone  to  be  able 
to  truthfully  say:  “I  don’t  often  lose  my  temper 
around  home,  or  if  I  do,  I  never  am  long  in  getting 
over  it,  and  making  up  for  it. 

One  man’s  remarkable  record  is  that  he  only 
really  was  swearing  mad  once  in  all  the  long  years 
of  his  domestic  life.  As  an  insecurely  hung  dish- 
pan  fell  on  his  head,  frightening,  hurting  and  con¬ 
fusing  him  all  at  the  same  time  as  he  was  descend¬ 
ing  the  cellar  steps,  one  can  almost  see  cause  for  the 
outbreak  that  accompanied  the  pan’s  noisy  clatter 
downward  to  the  cellar  floor. 

Later,  when  his  head  felt  less  painful,  he  made 
apologies  for  his  display  of  temper,  and  was,  of 
course,  graciously  forgiven. 

To  this  day  he  bears  no  ill  will,  nurses  no 
grouches,  is  habitually  genial  and  sunshiney. 

The  wounds  that  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  a  family 
circle  would  all  be  healed  without  a  scar  if  only  the 
sunshine  of  repentance  would  flood  over  them  later, 
either  with  a  spoken  or  an  implied  “forgive  me.” 
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Margaret  Sangster  writes,  in  the  poem,  “Our 
Own” : 

“For  though,  in  the  quiet  evening, 

You  may  give  me  the  kiss  of  peace, 

Yet  it  may  be 
That  never  for  me 
The  pain  of  the  heart  should  cease. 

How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 
That  never  come  home  at  night! 

And  hearts  have  broken 
For  harsh  words  spoken, 

That  sorrow  can  ne’er  set  right.” 
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APPLES  OF  GOLD 

The  Small  Person  was  spending  a  day  in  the 
country  and  discovered  for  herself  the  joys  of  slop¬ 
ping  in  icy-cold  spring  water.  She  had  succeeded  in 
a  pretty  fair  drenching  of  her  self  before  she  was 
found  out  and  dragged  off  by  her  horrified  elders. 
She  wailed  loudly  and  heartbrokenly  at  the  cruel  in¬ 
terruption  of  her  pleasant  little  game.  She  couldn’t 
understand  why  it  was  harmful  to  have  one’s  hands 
turn  to  purple  chunks  of  ice,  one’s  sleeves  wet  to 
the  elbow  and  one’s  dress  front  water  soaked,  even 
though  real  Winter  weather  had  come. 

Her  tears  flowed  unchecked  until  her  host  (who 
understands  and  loves  children,  though  his  own 
have  long  since  left  the  home  roof  tree)  approached 
her  stool  of  penance  by  the  cheerful  fire  and  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  wonderful,  rosy-cheeked  apple, 
right  out  of  his  own  orchard. 

Instantly  The  Small  Person’s  face  was  wreathed 
in  smiles.  Her  fondness  for  apples  is  pronounced 
and  is  an  appetite  that  could,  probably,  be  traced 
back  very  far  on  her  family  tree — a  great  grand¬ 
father  who  lived  to  be  well  past  four  score  years 
being  extremely  fond  of  this  luscious  fruit. 

Like  him  The  Small  Person  can  make  a  very  en¬ 
joyable  meal  of  sliced  apple,  butter  bread  and  milk. 

“Apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.”  That  is 
how  Solomon  wrote  about  them,  thousands  of  years 
ago — Solomon,  with  his  inimitable  skill  of  word 
painting!  Not  only  in  the  writings  of  Solomon,  but 
many  times  throughout  the  Bible,  are  apples  men¬ 
tioned.  History,  romance,  art  and  the  delightful 
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fairy  tales  of  childhood. — all  abound  with  references 
to  this  wonderful  fruit,  than  which  there  is  no  other 
so  steadfastly  reliable  and  dependable,  almost  all 
the  way  around  the  year — for,  securely  kept  in  bur¬ 
row  or  cellar,  some  of  the  solid,  Winter  varieties 
remain  eatable  until  time  for  the  Early  Transpar¬ 
ents  or  the  Red  Astrakans  to  appear. 

The  confined  city  dweller  who  has  never  walked 
by  or  through  an  orchard  in  late  autumn  can  not 
understand  just  what  Solomon  meant  when  he 
wrote  his  “apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.” 
For  only  as  you  see  the  monstrous  heaps  of  the 
luscious  ruddy  or  golden  globes,  lying  in  all  their 
splendor  in  the  silvered,  dying  glory  of  the  frost- 
touched  orchard  landscape,  can  you  conceive  of  the 
true  significance  of  this  description? 

How  aptly  and  how  poetically  the  different 
varieties  of  apples  have  been  named! 

Winesaps,  rich  and  red,  dark  and  fragrant  as  the 
vintage  of  the  grapes ! 

Russets  (or  Rusty  Coats)  no  apple  so  exquisitely 
flavored,  its  round  globe  a  greenish  bronze  in  color. 

Smokehouse,  a  good,  dependable  old  variety,  un¬ 
excelled  for  eating  and  cooking,  a  most  attractive 
apple  with  its  lemon  yellow  surface  splotched  with 
warm  red  streaks,  or  speckled  over  with  green- 
brown  freckles. 

Maiden’s  Blush,  a  creamy  yellow,  with  cheeks  of 
a  rosy  hue  that  nature  and  nature  alone  can  paint 
with  true  perfection  on  the  cheek  of  either  apple  or 
maiden,  and  that  art  cannot  even  approach ! 

Grimes’  Golden,  richly  golden,  inside  as  well  as 
out,  and  of  a  flavor  that  few  apples  can  equal. 
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Delicious  not  only  as  a  between  meal  or  bedtime 
relish,  apples  can  and  should  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  housewife’s  daily  menus. 

Apple  dumplings — baked  in  caramel  sauce  or 
boiled  and  served  with  sugar  and  milk  are  fine. 

Baked  apples,  properly  spiced  and  sugared  are  a 
delicacy  allowable  to  invalids  and  relished  by  those 
who  have  unfailing  appetites. 

Apple  pies  never  lose  their  popularity  and  to 
serve  a  casserole  of  brown  betty,  thickly  spiced  and 
steaming  hot  from  the  oven,  is  a  treat  for  everyone. 

Apples  are  plentiful.  Every  home  cellar  should 
be  well  provided  with  this  luscious  and  healthful 
fruit. 

Use  them  plentifully,  remembering  that: 

“An  apple  a  day 
Keeps  the  Doctor  away.” 
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THE  FIRST  SNOW 

You  know  the  little  couplet: 

“It  isn’t  raining  rain,  to  me, 

It’s  raining  violets.” 

So,  to  the  vast  majority  of  young  folks  it  isn’t 
all  just  snow  that  comes  down  in  that  bewitching 
first  snowfall  of  the  season — there  is  magic  that 
comes  down  as  well.  ‘Magic  that  tingles  in  the 
pulses,  shines  in  the  eyes  and  blooms,  rose-like,  on 
the  cheeks  of  childhood. 

The  piercing  cold  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  ought 
to  have  portended  snow  but  it  didn’t — at  least  not 
to  many  persons,  and  these  awoke  in  surprise  early 
Monday  morning  to  see  the  soft  white  curtain, 
symbol  of  Winter’s  reign,  coming  down  over  the 
earth. 

The  Boy  of  the  household  is,  like  all  boys,  just 
a  little  bit  hard  to  dig  out  of  bed  on  Winter  morn¬ 
ings  ;  but  on  this  snowy  morning  he  was  merely  told 
to  look  out  of  his  window.  He  popped  up  in  bed, 
like  a  jack-in-the-box,  resembling  that  funny  little 
fellow  as  much  in  looks  as  in  action,  with  head 
adorned  by  the  tight-fitting  cap  he  uses  to  keep  his 
hair  in  sleek  subjection  at  night. 

“Oh,  is  this  real  or  am  I  dreaming?”  he  asked, 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  though  he  had  spent 
his  whole  former  life  down  in  Panama. 

For  him  snow  modelling  holds  a  marvellous 
fascination  and  of  course,  he  found  time,  before 
school,  to  construct  a  life-like  lady  carrying  a 
drooping,  green,  leaf  umbrella,  and  wearing  a  sadly 
out  of  date  dress.  For,  in  order  to  give  her  a 
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staunch  foothold  on  the  porch  railing,  he  was 
obliged  to  garb  her  in  a  long,  wide-skirted  costume 
that  harked  back  to  civil  war  days  and  suggested 
none  of  the  chic,  semi-clothed  style  of  today. 

After  school  there  was  a  brief  season  of  sledding 
— a  sport  in  which  the  Small  Person  was  included, 
enjoying  her  Eskimo  mode  of  travel  immensely, 
even  when  a  shrap  turn  brought  the  disaster  of  an 
ignominious  tumble  in  the  snow.  By  that  time  the 
Winter  twilight  was  closing-  down  over  the  big  out¬ 
doors,  so  the  Small  Person  was  picked  out  of  the 
feathery  landscape,  brushed  off  and  dragged,  (with 
great  reluctance  on  her  part)  indoors  to  have  her 
wet  wraps  removed,  and  to  tell  about  her  delightful 
experience. 

A  supper  of  fried  mush  drowned  in  peach  syrup 
and  topped  off  with  the  first  mince  pie  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  which  is  the  Boy’s  idea  of  a  real  supper,  some¬ 
how  failed  to  intrigue  him  with  its  usual  zest.  He 
hustled  through  his  supper  and  through  his  school 
work.  Then,  aided  by  a  back  porch  light,  and  all 
unmindful  of  half  frozen  fingers,  he  modelled  in 
snow  till  he  was  forcibly  dragged  off  to  bed. 

But  revealed  by  the  glow  of  electric  light  his 
evening’s  “play”  made  a  beautiful  showing. 

He  had  modelled  many  things  with  a  skill  and 
deftness  that  is  ever  the  wonder  of  the  layman  when 
genius  produces! 

Without  model  or  guide,  with  no  outside  sug¬ 
gestion  he  had  formed  the  yielding  snow  into  forms 
of  beauty — and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  these  was  a 
loaf  cake,  modelled  perfectly  in  his  dog’s  water  pan, 
and  decorated  with  three  symmetrical  candles,  with 
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wicks  at  the  top.  Asked  how  he  had  molded  the 
candles,  he  replied  airily — “oh,  just  with  my  hands.” 
the  sordid,  work-a-day  world  for  the  rest  of  us ! 

What  a  marvel  is  human  genius !  The  touch  of 
fingers  that  can  create  things  of  beauty  to  brighten 
the  sordid,  work-a-day  world,  for  the  rest  of  us! 
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THANKSGIVING 

We  do  not  thank  Thee,  Lord,  enough 
For  blessings  Thou  dost  send — 

For  seen  and  unseen  goodnesses, 

And  mercies  without  end. 

Morning  and  evening  the  prayers 
We  pray  on  bended  knee 
Should  not  be  burdened  so  with  pleas 
As  fervent  thanks  to  Thee. 

For  pestilence  that  has  been  stayed, 

For  strife  that  has  been  healed, 

For  fertile  fields  we  thank  Thee,  Lord, 
And  orchard’s  fruitful  yield. 

For  life  that’s,  spared,  for  health  restored, 
For  debts  that  we  can  pay, 

For  strength  and  courage,  daily  toil. 

For  comforts  on  our  way. 

For  all  the  precious  things  of  life 
With  which  our  days  are  stored — 

For  health  and  family,  home  and  friends, 
We  give  Thee  thanks,  O  Lord. 
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SANTA  CLAUS 

We  needn’t  be  very  old  to  know  him.  The  Small 
Person,  just  turned  two,  knows  his  pictured  face 
wherever  it  smiles  out  at  her,  from  magazines, 
newspaper,  card  or  store  window.  “Dere’s  Santy 
Cwas,”  she  cries  eagerly. 

She  is  a  discriminating  child,  in  spite  of  her  ten¬ 
der  years.  She  does  not  like  those  little  toy  santas, 
made  of  red  cotton,  for  decorative  purposes,  round 
about  Christmas  time.  They  really  are  only  cari¬ 
catures  with  distorted  feathers,  bowed  legs,  bent 
backs  and  arms  like  bird  claws. 

The  Small  Person’s  face  expressed  her  instant 
disapproval  of  such  a  one.  “I  don’t  ’ike  at  Santy 
Cwas.  He’s  a  ug’y  one.”  She  stated  emphatically. 

But  she  found  a  Santa  Claus  after  her  own  heart 
— after  the  heart  of  all  children,  on  the  cover  of  a 
recent  magazine.  There  the  wonderful  artist  has 
portrayed  Santa  just  as  he  really  and  truly  is.  A 
kind,  ruddy  jovial,  clean  old  gentleman,  old  as  old! 
and  yet  with  a  child’s  spirit  gleaming  out  of  his 
twinkling  eyes! 

Loving  kindness  is  writ  large  all  over  his  dear 
face  and  even  his  flowing  white  “wickers”  (as  the 
Small  Person  calls  them)  look  cuddly  and  snuggly! 
The  rakishly  tilted  shade  and  the  lively  sprig  of 
holly  add  to  his  festive  and  inviting  air.  He  looks 
the  kind  of  a  dear  old  man  you’d  just  like  to  tie  to, 
on  cold,  blustery  nights,  if  you  were  only  a  little 
child.  To  just  shove  aside  his  account  books  and 
his  ink  bottle,  and  lay  down  his  pen,  and  snuggle 
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down  in  his  arms  to  listen  to  tales  of  his  wonderful 
annual  adventures. 

The  Small  Person  has  no  grandparents.  That 
may  be  why  she  is  so  sweetly  unspoiled,  and  yet ! 
How  dear  and  good  and  loving  the  grandparents 
are. 

She  realized  something  of  what  a  grandfather 
ought  to  be  when  she  saw  this  pictured  Santa 
Claus. 

She  chuckled  first,  looked  long  and  earnestly,  then 
laid  her  little  face  down  to  Santa’s  face  and  said 
fondly :  ”1  ’obe  oo  Santy  Cwas.” 

She  has  a  toy  telephone.  The  other  day,  seated 
on  her  little  stool  she  picked  up  this  instrument  and 
surprised  her  hearers  very  much  by  the  following 
one-sided  and  properly  punctuated  conversation : 

“5-J.  ‘Ess  pease.  Is  ’at  ’oo  Santy  Cwas?  Will 
’oo  pease  bwing  me  a  kwisses  kwee?  An’  make  it 
all  shiney.  ’Oo  know  where  I  ’ive.  I  ‘ive  at 
mamma’s  house.  Wight  down  here.” 

Rather  indefinite  directions,  of  course,  but  still! 
Santa  Claus  is  a  knowing  old  chap.  He  does  some 
wonderful  ferreting  out,  as  everybody  knows  who 
has  ever  had  any  dealing  with  him. 

We  feel  sure  that,  providence  permitting,  he  will 
not  disappoint  the  Small  Person,  but,  agreeable  to 
contract,  will  drive  around  this  way  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  and  bring  her  a  tree,  trimmed  all  shiney. 
And  lots  and  lots  of  shiney  trees  for  all  other  good 
little  girls  and  boys. 

Are  there  many  good  little  girls  and  boys?  Well 
— you  tell  ’em  Santa.  You’ve  been  around  the 
globe,  many  times! 
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PAPER! 

I  like  the  little  boy  who  brings  me  my  morning 
paper.  He  has  the  combined  good  qualities  of 
promptness,  friendliness  and  carefulness! 

In  the  darkness  of  the  early  winter  mornings  (for 
he  comes  at  half  past  6)  his  call  of  “Paper”  is  given 
soon  enough  and  loud  enough  to  enable  me  to  get 
to  the  door  for  my  paper. 

You  know  what  the  usual  custom  of  a  carrier  is! 
To  roll  your  paper  into  a  tight  wad  of  mussiness 
that  no  later  labor  can  ever  smooth  out  sufficiently 
well  to  make  the  paper  really  presentably  readable ! 

Either  that,  or  to  flop  it  down  impatiently,  any¬ 
where  approximately  near  your  front  steps  and  then 
“beat  it”  to  his  next  customer,  while  your  paper, 
caught  in  the  gale  of  a  wind  or  rain  storm,  makes 
a  kite  or  several  kites  of  itself  and  performs  some 
thrilling  aerial  stunts,  coming  down  later  in  suffi¬ 
cient  pieces  to  litter  up  the  landscape  well ! 

But  this  boy  has  his  own  orderly  system.  If  no 
one  comes  promptly  to  answer  his  call  he  folds  the 
paper  neatly  and  tucks  it  behind  the  door  knob. 

Mostly,  though,  someone  comes!  It’s  an  early 
morning  treat  to  hail  him  and  his  big  brown  friend¬ 
ly  dog !  The  boy  always  has  a  smile  and  some 
pleasant  remark  to  make.  The  dog  smiles  too !  and 
wags  his  tail  in  greeting.  The  dog  is  even  friend¬ 
lier  in  his  advances  than  the  boy  for  he  comes 
right  up  to  the  door! 

Rubber  boots  and  a  wool  cap  (protection  against 
the  long,  cold  hike  over  his  suburban  route)  are 
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about  all  one  knows  of  the  carrier.  These,  and  his 
smile !  It  is  never  too  dark  to  see  the  illumination 
of  that  smile. 

Grown  men  of  profession,  business,  labor!  who 
like  to  lie  abed  as  long  as  you  can,  cold  Winter 
mornings,  and  who  sometimes  get  up  with  a  triple 
X  brand  of  grouch,  to  carry  along  to  life’s  daily 
job — just  take  a  lesson  from  my  young  friend! 

He  leaves  his  bed  at  goodness  knows  what  early 
hour,  in  time  to  meet  the  5:10  south-bound  train 
to  get  his  papers.  He  covers  his  route,  and  there  s 
not  a  nastier  route  for  any  carrier  than  he  has,  for 
his  customers’  houses  are  sprinkled  carelessly  all 
over  a  wide  radius  of  a  suburban  route  that  is 
frightfully  bad  going  sometimes,  and  is  wind 
swept  and  snow-drifted  in  Winter. 

But  he  covers  his  route  on  time  and  he  comes 
along  with  a  smile !  Get  that ! 

Unless  all  signs  fail  he  has  the  “makings”  of  a 
successful  man  in  life’s  later  calling  to  him ! 

The  boy  who  brings  my  evening  paper  is  prompt, 
reliable,  dependable  and  well-behaved.  But  he  is 
quiet  and  shy.  He  comes  and  goes  like  a  quiet 
little  ghost  of  a  boy.  But  somehow  one  feels  that 
they  would  miss,  exceedingly,  the  boy  with  the 
cheery,  greeting,  the  smile  and  the  brown  dog  in 
tow,  who  comes  along,  morning  after  morning, 
“while  yet  ’tis  dark,”  and  brings  with  him  a  record 
of  the  previous  day’s  events! 
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NO  ROOM 

Emerging  from  the  dense  throng  of  Christmas 
shoppers,  tired  out  in  the  tedious  struggle  and  wait¬ 
ing  made  necessary  in  purchasing  some  needed  sup¬ 
plies,  the  rest  afforded  by  a  street  car  seat  on  the 
homeward  ride  was  a  luxurious  treat  to  the  tired 
shopper. 

A  few  squares  further  on  a  kindly-faced  old 
gentleman,  with  space  and  all-out-doors  written  all 
over  him,  got  aboard  the  car. 

He  was  a  quaint  old  gentleman,  in  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  and  an  overcoat  worn  shiny  and 
bleached  green  by  the  combined  service  and  suns 
of  many  Winters. 

But  he  was  clean  and  attractive  and  he  happened 
to  have  come  from  that  fine  sort  of  a  country  where 
it  is  still  customary  to  speak  to  all  strangers,  and 
with  courtesy.  Where  that  coldness  and  distrust 
that  marks  the  city  dweller  has  not  fallen  as  a 
blight  upon  the  residents.  Where,  jogging  along 
the  road,  one  speaks  to  all  who  pass.  Where 
strangers  halting  at  meal  time  are  asked  to  “sit  up” 
with  the  family,  to  partake  of  food. 

The  demeanor  of  this  fine  old  gentleman  with 
the  snow  white  beard  was  an  inspirational  and  up¬ 
lifting  to  the  tired  shopper  as  would  be  a  breath 
of  cool  air  from  a  pine  forest  on  a  sultry  day  in 
Summer.  One  gets  so  used  to  the  intimacies  of 
sharing  car  seats  with  strangers  who  are  reserved 
and  taciturn.  The  world  is  so  full  of  priests  and 
Levites,  daily  passing  us  by  on  the  other  side ! 
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But  this  nice  old  white-whiskered  man  in  the 
shiney  green  coat  stopped  in  the  aisle  and  court¬ 
eously  inquired  of  the  tired  shopper,  “Is  this  seat 
taken?”  The  very  unusualness  of  this  oldfash- 
ioned  politeness  was  tonic  to  all  weariness  of  flesh. 
“No,”  he  was  told  and  the  old  gentleman  sat  down, 
and  not  long  after  commented  pleasantly  on  the 
weather,  with  all  the  ease  of  a  life-long  friendship. 
The  white  flakes  of  a  belated  snow  were  whirling 
in  fairy  shapes  through  the  air,  outside  the  car 
window. 

Does  Santa  Claus  go  about  the  world  just  before 
Christmas,  weighing  our  virtues  and  our  faults? 
Or,  do  we  sometimes  entertain  angels  unawares? 

I  like  to  think  the  latter  is  so !  Some  of  life’s 
sweetest  experiences  are  these  brief,  chance  meet¬ 
ings  with  “strangers.”  We  meet,  we  hail,  we  part, 
as  ships  that  pass  in  the  night.  Yet  such  is  the 
power  of  their  personality  on  our  own  personality 
that  memory  sets  aside  a  little  grove  for  them  in 
after  days ! 

The  old  gentleman  next  commented  on  the  vast 
crowds  of  Christmas  shoppers — on  the  hurrying, 
busy  Christmas-time  world.  “Sometimes  I  wonder 
if  it  is  just  the  best  thing  for  humanity,”  he  said. 
“The  rush  and  hurry,  the  tired  buyers  and  weary 
sellers.  I  wonder  if  too  many  of  us  are.  not  so  busy 
that  we  forget  the  Greatest  Gift  of  all!” 

How  truly  he  spoke !  How  many  impatient 
Christmas  shoppers,  think  you,  pause  to  think  of 
Him,  our  Greatest  Gift! 

For  centuries  the  Christmas  world  has  sorrowed 
at  the  thought  that  on  that  Holy  Night,  so  long  ago, 
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in  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  there  was  “no  room 
in  the  inn.” 

Mary,  experiencing  the  throes  of  her  great  hour 
in  a  lowly  stable ! 

“And  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  and 
wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in 
a  manger;  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in 
the  inn.” 

In  the  rush  and  the  hurry,  the  work  and  the 
weariness  of  these  just  before  Christmas  days,  let 
us  see  to  it  that  in  our  selfish  blindness  we  do  not 
shut  Him  out  of  the  inn  of  our  hearts ! 
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WHERE  ARE  THE  FLOWERS? 

The  Small  Person  is  not  as  inquisitive  as  the 
average  child.  She  seems  to  have  an  occult  power 
of  getting  a  lot  of  her  information  by  observation 
and  absorption.  She  isn’t  the  kind  of  a  little  girl 
who,  a  million  times  a  day,  drops  her  dolls  or  her 
dishes  to  rush  to  her  mother’s  side,  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  and  demand:  “Tell  me  this!  Tell  me  that! 
What  is  this?  Why  is  that?” 

Nevertheless,  she  does  ask  some  questions.  And 
one  that  she  has  asked,  more  than  once,  since  the 
ending  of  Summer’s  reign  is :  “Where  are  the 
flowers  ?” 

It  comes,  soberly  and  seriously,  in  moments  of 
play.  And  the  little  child  is  all  attention  while  she 
hears  again  the  story  of  how  the  Winter  winds 
have  hushed  all  the  flowers  to  sleep,  down  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  them  over  with  a  blanket  of 
snow  until  Spring  rains  and  spring  sunshine  shall 
wake  them  again. 

The  flowers  keep  to  their  season.  They  never 
rush  ahead  of  the  calendar.  They  march  along  in 
serried,  orderly  ranks  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

And  seed  time  and  harvest  keep  to  their  seasons 
— God-appointed  seasons,  established  way  back  in 
the  days  of  Genesis,  when  the  rainbow  of  God’s 
promise  first  arched  the  heavens : 

“While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest, 
and  cold  and  heat,  and  Summer  and  Winter,  and 
day  and  night  shall  not  cease.” 
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God  keeps  His  promise.  The  zodiac  swings  true 
to  its  course.  The  planets  keep  to  their  orbits. 
Seasons  come  and  go  with  regularity. 

It  is  only  man  who  tries  to  change  the  order  of 
being.  Who  tries  to  rush  ahead  of  time  itself. 
It  is  little,  trival  man-made  customs  that  seek  to 
upset  all  plans,  all  order. 

I  pick  up  a  mid-winter  magazine  and  the  first 
thing  that  intrigues  my  eye  is  a  charming  little 
print  dress.  Having  a  weakness  for  pretty  print 
dresses  I  am  led  on  to  read  all  about  it :  “It 
would  be  bewitching,  say  on  a  hot  July  day — its 
cool  green  and  white  checks  set  off  by  organdie 
collar  and  frills!” — and  all  this  mind  you  while 
January  blizzards  are  shrieking  outside — wailing 
like  banshees!  Threatening  to  tear  down  every 
foot  of  spouting — to  smash  in  every  window  hav¬ 
ing  a  western  view! 

And  not  only  that !  In  our  department  stores, 
early  in  December,  the  velvet  hats  gave  place  to 
satin  chapeaus  and  these,  in  a  week  or  so  will  be 
supplanted  by  satin  and  straw  combinations — while 
all  straw  hats  will  be  sending  out  their  urge  to 
feminine  eyes  from  display  windows  long  long  be¬ 
fore  the  ice  and  snow  and  winds  of  March  end 
their  high  carnival. 

Early  in  February  my  enterprising  seed-dealer 
will  mail  me  his  “Summer  of  1921”  catalogue  with 
its  mouth-watering  prints  in  color  of  all  the  best 
of  a  garden’s  goodness! 

Some  folks  may  consider  it  smart  and  chic  to 
rush  along,  a  good  six  months  ahead  of  the  calen¬ 
dar.  To  wear  lustrous  furs  in  August’s  scorching 
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heat,  to  wear  low  shoes  and  straw  hats  in  mid¬ 
winter  ! 

Others  of  us  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  con¬ 
tent  to  go  along  with  the  calendar.  To  keep  Winter 
with  the  respect  due  its  harsh,  forbidding,  frozen 
reign!  To  await,  in  patience,  with  the  Small  Per¬ 
son,  the  real  coming  of  Spring  when  the  sleeping 
flowers  shall  awake,  vesting  themselves  and  peep 
shyly  forth  to  greet  us,  in  the  springtime! 
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“AIN’T  THE  ROSES  SWEET?” 

Life  is,  after  all,  a  dearly-treasured  thing  by  us 
mortals.  Our  daily  living  may  be  beset  by  many 
cares,  burdened  with  crosses  both  heavy  and  light 
(and  how  irritating  these  light  crosses  can  become, 
in  time !)  and  yet  how  we  try  to  keep  a  precious 
hold  on  life. 

There  isn’t  a  home  in  the  city  in  which  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Spirit  doesn’t  manage  to  squeeze  itself,  some¬ 
how.  There  may  be  some  “Old  Scrooge”  folks 
still  left  who  pretend  they  think  it  is  all  folly,  but 
deep  in  their  hearts  they  know!  The  cold  and 
clanking  chains  that  dragged  across  old  Scrooge’s 
floor  that  memorable  Christmas  eve,  were  not  more 
terrifying  than  is  the  influence  of  the  Christmas 
Spirit  today  on  those  hearts  that  try  to  shut  it  out. 

For  it  can’t  be  done!  Every  human  heart  needs 
the  soothing,  mellowing  effects  of  a  Christmas  sea¬ 
son,  once  a  year,  to  keep  the  barnacles  of  greed 
and  selfishness  and  indifference  from  clogging  up 
its  natural  functions. 

And  unspeakably  busy  as  are  the  “just  before 
Christmas”  days  for  every  mother  and  home¬ 
maker,  do  you  think  for  one  moment  they  would 
want  to  forgo  one  mite  of  it? 

Cleaning  up  the  house,  planning  the  decorations, 
ordering  supplies,  baking  cookies,  cakes  and  pies, 
last  minute  shopping,  packages  to  be  mailed,  gifts 
hurriedly  finished,  telephone  calls,  preparation  for 
guests — and  all  in  addition  to  the  routine  house¬ 
work  ! 
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The  children  are  everywhere  under-foot  and  so 
full  of  questions  that  they  just  stick  out  all  over 
them  like  measles. 

The  combined  excitement  of  Santa’s  nearness 
and  a  real  snow  has  upset  their  poise  and  turned 
them  into  young  wild  creatures. 

But  every  time  mother  says:  “Don’t  bother  me 
so  much,”  “Keep  out  of  my  road,”  “Don’t  dare  to 
touch  that,”  “Please  close  the  door,”  “Don’t  bring 
your  sled  in  here,”  she  is  just  a  little  sorry  and 
ashamed,  deep  down  in  her  heart,  to  thus  pour  one 
drop  of  cold  water  on  these  glowing,  young,  Christ¬ 
mas-wild  spirits. 

It  is  the  coming  Christmas  Day  that  has  keyed 
them  to  uncurbed  excitement ;  it  is  the  same  event 
that  has  made  her  overbusy  with  cares  and  duties ! 

And  isn’t  it,  pre-eminently,  the  Children’s  day? 
Oh,  happy,  happy  children’s  day !  Is  any  other  day 
in  the  year  quite  like  it  for  tip-toe  expectancy  and 
shouted  surprise ;  for  gifts  ardently  desired  and  for 
the  joy  of  hope  realized ! 

It  isn’t  a  real  Christmas  in  homes  where  little 
people  are  not  welcome  guests.  There  may  be  a 
barter  of  costly  gifts  at  these  cold  firesides  but  the 
loving  warmth  and  the  jolly  happiness  of  real 
Christmas  isn’t  there. 

Life  is  busy  and  full  of  heartaches  or  worries ; 
Christmas  is  a  busy  season  and  means  increased 
efforts  and  many  denials;  but  aren’t  they  both 
worth  it? 

“This  life,  I  think,  is  all  right,  friend, 

And  not  so  bad  indeed. 

There  is  a  thorn  to  ev’ry  rose, 

But  ain’t  the  roses  sweet? 

Say,  ain’t  the  roses  sweet?” 
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THE  WATCHING  SHEPHERDS 

He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd ;  he  shall 
gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in 
his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  them  that  are  with 
young.— Isa.  40-11. 

Upon  Judea’s  quiet  hills, 

The  stars  their  only  light, 

The  humble  Shepherds  watched  their  flocks 
All  faithfully,  by  night. 

What  tender,  loving  hearts  they  had, 

Those  Shepherd  men  of  old! 

The  weakest  lambs  they  lifted  up 
And  carried  to  the  fold. 

To  such  as  these  the  Lord  saw  fit 
To  send  His  angel  choir 

And  on  them  poured  the  shining  rays 
Of  that  first  Christmas  star. 

And  guided  by  its  light  they  came 
To  where  the  young  child  lay; 

And  brought  to  him  their  treasure-gifts 
On  that  First  Christmas  day. 

What  wonder  that  the  glorious  light 
Of  that  first  Christmas  star, 

Was  sent  to  those  who  humbly  watched 
Their  flocks  on  hills  afar! 

Since  He  whose  coming  it  announced 
Should  Shepherd  be  to  men, 

To  feed  and  watch  and  shelter  them 
And  lead  them  home  again. 
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The  lambs  are  lifted  in  His  arms 
And  on  His  bosom  laid; 

And  those  with  young  are  gently  led, 
And  all  are  unafraid. 

The  Shepherd  nightly  guards  His  flock 
And  faithful  vigil  keeps. 

“He  watching  over  Israel 
Slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps.” 
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ROSE  DAWN 

“On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 

Where  the  flying  fishes  play, 

And  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder 
Out  of  China,  ’cross  the  bay.” 

— Kipling. 

Few  poets  have  the  masterful,  vigorous  style 
of  Kipling.  His  poems  are  not  daintily  etched, 
delicately  tinted  pastels.  No,  they  are  rugged, 
powerful  yet  none  the  less  exquisite,  figures  hewn 
in  marble — heroic,  majestic,  stirring! 

Take  his  lines  on  an  oriental  sunrise.  Can’t  you 
just  visualize  it  all  for  yourself  after  reading  those 
four  lines? 

The  yellow  waters,  the  brilliant  coloring  every¬ 
where,  the  gleam  of  tropical  flying  fishes,  gorgeous¬ 
ly  colored.  And  the  vivid,  compelling,  burning 
colors  splashed  on  the  sunrise  sky  and  over  the 
water.  Compelling  as  thunder,  yet  who  but  Kip¬ 
ling  would  have  thought  to  phrase  it  so? 

We  of  the  more  sober  temperate  zones  seldom 
see  such  sky  pictures.  Many  of  us  will  never  sail 
the  seas  to  see  the  splendor  of  other  lands — other 
skies.  We  know  of  them  only  through  the  faithful 
records  of  traveler-writers  like  Kipling. 

Nevertheless,  those  persons  here-about  who  were 
not  lost  in  sleep,  nor  yet  hemmed  in  by  tall  build¬ 
ings  or  windowless  walls,  could  have  beheld  a 
magnificent  picture  painted  in  the  eastern  horizon 
along  about  7.30  o’clock  on  a  recent  January 
morning. 
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For  some  mysterious  reason  this  particular  dawn 
also  chose  to  come  up  almost  as  compellingly  as 
thunder ! 

It  painted  its  glories  of  advance  sun-rays  boldly 
across  the  whole  eastern  skyline,  lightening  the 
sordid  gray  old  Winter  world  with  a  glow  as  of 
celestial  fires.  Pale  hyacinth  and  opal  flushed  to 
vivid  rose — the  rose  giving  way  to  lustrous  gold  in 
tones  that  fairly  smote  one. 

The  colors  kept  changing  imperceptibly  it  seem¬ 
ed,  yet  changing  as  you  watched.  A  gradual 
lightening  glow  succeeded  the  orange-gold,  a  glow 
that  widened  out  over  the  whole  eastern  heavens — 
the  entire  sky,  the  shadowy  earth!  And  day  had 
dawned,  with  soft  clouds  delicately  pink-tinted, 
resting  on  the  blue  bosom  of  heaven! 

St.  Paul  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians 
speaks  about  one  glory  of  the  sun,  another  glory 
of  the  moon,  and  still  another  glory  of  the  stars. 

He  does  not  mention  the  wonderful  transient 
glories  of  sunrise  and  s, unset  skies.  Colors  no 
artist  can  capture.  Glowing,  changing,  fading,  as 
we  look  on  them. 

A  little  thing.  Of  no  moment  to  a  great  many 
folks.  Yet  wonderfully  heartening  to  many  others. 

A  vision  to  lift  the  spirits,  to  kindle  a  rapture 
within  us.  “Something  to  make  the  day  start  off 
a  little  easier  and  better  for  us,”  as  one  friend  truth¬ 
fully  remarks. 
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MAGIC 

While  on  a  recent  visit  from  home  the  Small 
Person  heard  the  family  dog  addressed  as  “Trix.” 
Instantly,  the  name  suggested  a  similar-sounding 
word  to  her  wee  mind.  “Bubber  does  tricks.  Bub- 
ber  has  magic,”  she  beamingly  announced  to  her 
hostess. 

In  the  pertinent  language  of  the  times  the  Small 
Person  said  something  when  she  made  this  state¬ 
ment.  Her  brother  indeed  has  “magic.”  It  is  an 
outstanding,  not  to  be  ignored  feature  of  the  home 
where  the  Small  Person  and  some  other  folks  have 
their  being. 

“Edgar,”  the  child  of  Booth  Tarkington’s  fertile 
brain,  has  nothing  on  this  flesh  and  blood  boy  who, 
by  pleading,  before-Christmas  sieges  won  the 
family’s  consent  to  his  owning  “a  magic  set.” 

Son  is  one  of  those  real  lads  who  sit,  pop-eyed, 
on  the  front  edge  of  their  seats  when  witnessing 
Thurston  and  his  “thrillers.” 

When  Christmas  time  drew  near.  Son  plead  hard 
for  a  “magic  set.”  Up  until  then  some  members  of 
the  family  had  no  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  pur¬ 
chase  amateur  outfits  of  that  sort.  But  Son  knew! 

Overhearing  parental  suggestions  of  a  “necktie” 
to  an  inquiring  relative,  he  stormed  his  protest: 

“No,  sir,  mother!  You  come  to  the  necktie  and 
handkerchief  age  soon  enough!  Please  let  her  get 
me  a  magic  set,”  he  urged,  with  great  stress  on 
the  “please.” 
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His  argument  was  good  enough!  After  all,  from 
16  to  96  (if  he  lives  so  long),  what  else  do  we  give 
the  “male  of  the  species”  at  Christmas  time  but 
neckties,  handkerchiefs,  sox,  suspenders — or  slip¬ 
pers? 

In  the  face  of  such  a  persuasion  Son  won  the 
day — and  the  box  of  “magic.” 

Since  then  the  family  has  been  fed  up  on  magic 
constantly.  They  eat  to  it  three  times  a  day — it 
attends  all  their  down  sittings  and  their  up-risings. 
It  follows  them  to  the  bedside  at  night  and  greets 
their  awakening  next  morning. 

No  wonder  the  Small  Person  speaks  about  it, 
too !  She  is  “in  on  it”  almost  as  deeply  as  the 
brother,  whose  little  shadow  she  has  become.  Be¬ 
ing  “behind  scenes”  quite  often,  she  artlessly  “gave 
away”  some  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  later  on. 

“Edgar,”  of  movie  fame  would  be  a  “hail  fellow” 
with  Son,  could  they  meet  in  flesh  and  blood.  In¬ 
deed,  Edgar  might  get  some  good  pointers  off  of 
Son. 

“Will  you  be  here  when  school’s  out?”  or  “You’ll 
stay  to  see  my  magic,  won’t  you?”  are  a  part  of  his 
greeting  to  every  visitor  in  the  home. 

He  has  rigged  up  one  end  of  his  combined  bed 
and  play  room,  where  he  stages  his  performances. 
The  rigging  is  both  fearful  and  wonderful! 

Raiding  the  “rag-bag”  It  was  his  joy  of  joys  to 
come  upon  and  purloin  not  only  one  but  two  dis¬ 
reputable  looking  counterpanes.  The  very  thing 
for  curtains! 

What  was  cause  for  his  rejoicing  had  awakened 
a  far  different  feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  house¬ 
keeper.  Every  woman  knows  how  disagreeable 
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and  inconvenient  it  is  to  find  all  of  a  certain  kind 
of  household  linens  going  at  once,  with  the  need 
of  replenishing  in  bulk  instead  of  piece  by  piece. 

With  all  of  a  boy’s  ingenuity,  rings  were  made 
of  wire  hair  pins  and  safety  pins,  (whose  sudden 
disappearance  was  as  mystifying  as  some  of  the 
later  “tricks”  observed!)  until  some  one  had  heart 
enough  to  buy  several  dozens  of  brass  rings  for 
Son’s  curtains. 

The  cord  he  tautly  stretched  across  his  room  is 
just  the  right  height  and  toughness  to  garrote  any¬ 
one  tall  enough  to  bang  into  it  in  the  dark. 

The  seating  capacity,  to  view  the  acts,  is  even 
worse  than  the  curtains!  Small  chairs  and  stools, 
relics  of  his  infant  days,  are  fine  for  the  Small  Per¬ 
son  but  uncomfortable  for  older  and  bigger  folks. 
For  the  too-particular  minded  spectators  the  bed 
is  requisitioned  and  does  duty  as  a  seat. 

Often  his  audience  is  plainly  ridiculing  in  their 
manner.  They  take  no  pains  to  hide  the  amusement 
afforded  them.  Frequently  they  use  the  ragged 
holes  in  the  curtains  to  spy  upon  his  preparations. 

Sometimes  Son  gets  the  last  laugh,  however. 
There  is  ample  balm  for  his  wounded  feelings  in 
the  satisfactory  grin  that  covers  his  face  when  he 
succeeds,  as  he  quite  often  does,  in  really  mystify¬ 
ing  his  audience. 

“Say,  how  did  he  do  that,”  whispers  a  former 
“doubter,”  with  unmistakable  signs  of  chagrin. 
Everybody  else  chuckles.  The  Small  Person  at¬ 
tempts  to  explain  it: 

“Why,  it  gisappear!  See!  It  banish,”  she  lucidly 
asserts. 
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A  BLACK  CAT 

Some  10  years  ago  a  pair  of  black  kittens  so 
tiny  that  both  could  sit  easily  on  the  palm  of  one’s 
hand,  were  carried  home  to  gladden  the  heart  of 
Son,  then  a  2  year  old  toddler. 

The  kittens  were  so  much  alike  that  some  mem- 
bers  of  the  family  were  never  able  to  tell  them  apart 
though  the  others  who  were,  always  felt  that  this 
was  a  ridiculous  short-coming,  for  to  them  the  cats 
were  as  different  in  expression  and  in  character¬ 
istics,  as  would  be  two  children  of  the  human 
family. 

Little  as  Son  was,  he  could  readily  distinguish: 
which  cat  was  which.  He  always  picked  out 
“Tom,”  his  chosen  cat,  as  a  playmate.  Tom  was 
far  more  affectionate  and  agreeable  than  his  brother. 
Tom  allowed  Son  to  have  endless  liberties  with  him 
that  the  other  cat  resented.  Tom  visited  in  neigh¬ 
boring  homes,  where  he  was  heartily  welcomed, 
while  Bill  stayed  close  at  home  mistrusting  strang¬ 
ers.  Bill  was  by  far  the  handsomer  cat.  His  fur 
was,  and  is  still,  of  a  lustrous  glossy  quality  sel¬ 
dom  seen  in  the  common  variety  of  cats.  His  eyes 
a  deep  golden  color,  which  Tom’s  eyes  verged  an 
apple  green  in  tone. 

Tom,  from  his  babyhood,  was  a  splendid  mouser. 
He  fared  forth  daily  and  brought  home  mice,  to  lay 
them  at  the  feet  of  his  lazy  and  greedy  brother,  who 
never  failed  to  gobble  them  up.  No  mother  cat 
was  ever  more  faithful  to  provide  the  daily  rations 
to  her  young  than  Tom  was  in  carrying  home  mice 
to  his  indolent  brother. 
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Now  only  one  of  the  cats  remains.  Bill  has 
changed  his  habitation  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs 
and,  in  losing  his  brother,  has  changed  as  well,  all 
his  life  habits.  He  has  even  changed  his  name — 
being  no  longer  Bill,  but  Gundy. 

As  to  his  habits,  he  is  no  longer  selfish,  unfriendly 
nor  lazy.  After  the  loss  of  his  brother  he  bestirred 
himself  into  catching  his  own  rats  and  mice.  So 
long  as  Tom  waited  upon  him  Bill  was  content  to 
be  waited  upon  in  that  spoiled  way  that  plenty  of 
humans  soon  develop — the  habit  of  letting  George 
do  it,”  so  long  as  George  is  “easy”  enough  to  keep 
it  up. 

Now  no  rodent  dare  show  its  nose  even  in  the 
suburban  fields  that  lie  about  Gundy’s  home.  It  is 
no  trick  for  him  to  fare  forth  two  and  three  times 
an  evening  and  carry  home  a  furry  trophy.  The 
cat  is  very  fond  of  praise.  He  has  a  peculiar  cry 
that  announces  to  the  family  that  he  has  a  mouse 
for  their  inspection,  and  won’t  they  please  hurry  a 
little  to  open  the  door! 

He  likes  all  the  family  to  see  his  trophy  and,  on 
one  occasion  kept  up  his  peculiar  crying,  even  when 
indoors,  until  he  was  allowed  to  carry  his  mouse 
upstairs  to  where  the  Small  Person  was  confined 
to  her  crib  with  a  slight  indisposition. 

As  soon  as  she  had  added  her  share  to  the  family 
plaudits,  Gundy  carried  the  mouse  down  stairs  and 
devoured  it. 

He  is  no  longer  afraid  of  strangers  and  has  come 
to  regard  some  visitors  in  the  home  with  the  great¬ 
est  affection.  There  is  one  lovable  lady  who  fre¬ 
quents  the  home  who  isn’t  at  all  fond  of  cats.  She 
never  pets  them.  Yet,  for  some  strange  reason 
Gundy  treats  her  with  far  more  familiarity  than 
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anyone  else.  He  invariably  runs  to  meet  her,  stands 
by  her  side  with  paws  on  her  knees  and  in  every 
way,  lacking  a  human  tongue,  tries  to  tell  her  how 
much  he  thinks  of  her.  His  antics  are  never  re¬ 
buffed!  The  lovable  lady  always  laughs  and  says 
kindly:  “Well,  Gundy!  Here  you  are  again.  You 
know  I  don’t  like  cats,  but  I  guess  you  know,  too, 
that  I  wouldn’t  hurt  you,  don’t  you?” 

Gundy  at  once  translates  that  to  mean:  “You  are 
a  remarkably  fine  cat,”  and  proceeds  to  purr  loudly. 

He  has  adored  Son  for  many  years,  yet  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  divide  his  affection  and  yield  a 
generous  share  to  the  Small  Person  when  she 
arrived. 

He  took  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  new 
baby,  coming  upstairs  many  times  to  admire  her, 
and  all  during  her  tiny  infancy  Gundy,  a  faithful 
black  attendant,  pattered  upstairs  to  watch  the 
process  of  undressing  the  baby  at  night,  of  dressing 
her  in  the  morning. 

I  wonder  if  we  do  not  understimate  the  reason¬ 
ing  powers  of  animal  minds ! 

Several  years  ago  Son  lay  mortally  ill  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  How  low  the  tide  of  life  ebbed,  on  a  certain 
night  of  his  illness,  not  even  the  family  knew  until 
the  Doctor’s  confession,  later. 

Yet  Gundy  knew!  On  that  night,  and  all  the 
day  before,  he  remained  cowering  in  a  darkened 
corner  of  the  cellar,  wailing  most  dismally  and  sor¬ 
rowfully.  He  would  not  eat  nor  come  up  with  the 
family.  As  the  boy  turned  the  crisis  safely  and  be¬ 
gan  his  slow  but  sure  recovery,  the  cat  became 
lively  and  cheerful  and  went  up  to  the  sick  room 
many  times  a  day,  from  then  on  until  Son  was  up 
and  around. 
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He  loves  both  the  children.  He  plays  gently 
with  the  Small  Person,  all  day  long,  in  all  her  little 
games.  If  she  fails  to  awaken  by  8  a.  m.,  he  patters 
softly  up  to  her  room  to  investigate  the  reason,  as 
anxiously  as  a  human  mother. 
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A  WINTER  CATCH 

You  never  can  tell!  A  man  may  sit  all  day  in 
Summer  along  the  banks  of  a  stream  and  yet  never 
a  fish,  no  matter  what  enticing  bait  he  uses.  And 
then  he  may  fare  forth  at  mid  morning  of  a  snow¬ 
bound,  wintry  day  and,  having  the  persistence  that 
all  real  fishermen  require,  break  up  the  ice  about 
a  chosen  site,  put  in  his  rods  and  take  out  fish 
enough  to  fill  his  creel  by  nightfall. 

On  one  such  unlikely  day  the  Small  Person’s 
query  to  the  returning  fisherman  at  dusk  seemed 
a  superfluous  one.  “Are  you  got  any  fiss?” 

And  just  to  prove  that  “you  never  can  tell,”  and 
that  you  are  as  likely  to  get  a  good  catch  in  Winter 
as  in  Summer,  the  fisherman  opened  his  creel  and 
dumped  out  a  whole  dozen  of  plump  suckers  into 
the  kitchen  sink. 

A  big  pan  of  cold  water  soon  restored  their 
breathing  system  and,  gasping  for  breath,  they 
quickly  righted  themselves,  one  by  one,  and  turned 
their  glossy  dark  coats,  back  up,  to  replace  the  mass 
of  white  undersides  that  at  first  betokened  their  al¬ 
most  lifeless  condition. 

They  had  gone  without  water  for  almost  a  whole 
day,  some  of  them,  lying  crisp  and  solid  on  the 
snow  where  they  had  been  flung,  as  unhooked. 

Now  they  were  a  pretty  sight,  graceful  and  an¬ 
imated,  gliding  sinuously  past  each  other  in  captive 
waters;  their  fan-like  fins  moving,  their  gills  open¬ 
ing  and  closing.  Fish  are  about  the  quietest  of 
living  creatures,  yet  their  advent  stirred  up  a  most 
unwonted  turmoil.  The  sink  that  held  their  prison- 
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pan  became  at  once  the  mecca  for  young  curiosity. 

The  Small  Person  was  so  excited  she  almost 
toppled  off  her  stool,  headfirst,  into  the  teeming  pan 
of  fish  and  ice  cold  water.  She  shrieked  silly,  non¬ 
sensical  things  in  an  altogether  unlady-like  and  un¬ 
usual  manner.  Son  hovered  beside  her,  almost  as 
excited  as  she,  in  spite  of  his  superior  age. 

The  black  cat,  whose  nose  is  as  keen  as  ever, 
scented  the  delicious  morsels  as  soon  as  the  creel 
had  been  opened  and  he  stayed  by,  yowling  eagerly. 
Even  the  newly-acquired  pup  displayed  a  real  or 
pretended  interest  in  the  fish  and  danced  on  his 
hind  feet  beside  the  Small  Person’s  stool,  adding 
his  cunning  barks  to  the  rest  of  the  din. 

“O,  whole  lots  of  fiss!  See  dem  wag  dere  tails! 
I  bet  I’ll  eat  whole  lots  of  fiss  in  de  porneng !”  the 
Small  Person  enthused. 

She  stood  by  until  every  last  fish  was  cleaned  and 
salted  down,  though  she  winced  each  time  a  blow 
of  the  heavy  knife  on  a  fish’s  head,  ended  his  ability 
to  ever  again  “wag  his  tail.” 

“Oo  mustn’t  hurt  ’em,  daddy!”  she  admonished, 
gravely. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she  was 
finally  dragged  off  to  bed.  If  very  little  people 
dream,  no  doubt  in  her  slumber  she  fancied  she 
was  a  little  mermaid,  gamboling  about  in  a  sparkly 
pool,  attended  by  a  school  of  fishes,  lithe,  graceful, 
beautiful  and  friendly. 

As  a  table  food  the  Small  Person  knows  just  how 
delicious  fresh  fish  are — caught  when  the  rivers  are 
ice  rimmed,  promptly  cleaned  and  properly  fried — 
rolled  in  cornmeal  and  then  browned  to  a  turn,  the 
inner  meat  all  white  and  flakey ! 

No  wonder  she  says  they  are  good! 
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THE  PINK  HORSE 

The  Small  Person  had  just  arisen  from  her  re¬ 
freshing  mid-afternoon  sleep. 

Looking  out  of  a  window  she  saw  a  white  horse 
being  unhitched  from  a  wagon,  led  away  from  his 
teammate  and  quickly  unharnessed. 

“See  de  pink  horse,”  she  called. 

Observation  soon  acquainted  her  elders  with  the 
fact  that'  the  poor  horse  was  suffering  from  a  viol¬ 
ent  attack  of  cramps.  He  rolled  over  in  the  mud 
of  the  suburban  fields,  in  most  uncouth  and  awk¬ 
ward  poses.  Then  he  would  struggle  up  to  his  feet, 
walk  a  few  steps  and  repeat  his  horse  sense  in¬ 
stinct  to  try  to  roll  the  pain  away  by  more  awk¬ 
ward  gymnastics  in  the  mud. 

As  soon  as  the  Small  Person  learned  that  the 
horse  was  sick  her  sympathetic  little  heart  was  all 
aquiver  with  pity  and  distress. 

“Oh,  don’t  you  pity  de  poor  pink  horse?”  she 
remarked  sorrowfully. 

Pink  and  white  are  two  colors  she  has  always 
been  confused  about.  They  are  the  only  colors  she 
wears  in  her  wee  dresses.  She  hears  the  dresses  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  pink  and  white.  Somehow  she  has  a 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  colorless  color  is 
pink,  and  the  rose  color  white. 

She  speaks  of  her  white  coat,  her  white  shoes, 
her  white  comb,  as  a  pink  coat,  a  pink  comb,  etc. 

Naturally  then,  to  her,  the  sick  horse  was  a  pink 
horse. 
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The  attack  of  colic  lasted  all  afternoon  and  the 
Small  Person’s  excitement  was  unquenchable.  No 
counter  attraction  could  take  her  attention,  no 
allure  draw  her  away  from  the  window  where  she 
could  watch  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Pink  Horse — 
a  state  of  affairs  that  kept  up  continuously,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  journeyings  up  and  down  the  road, 
led  by  his  patient  driver  or  an  assistant. 

The  sick  horse  was  shown  every  kindness  by  the 
men,  one  of  whom  made  two  hurried  trips  to  pro¬ 
cure  some  needed  panacea  in  a  pint  bottle. 

The  excitement  of  the  Small  Person  reached  its 
high  fever  mark  when  she  witnessed  the  remark¬ 
able  performance  of  a  sick  horse  taking  “meddin,” 
out  of  a  bottle ! 

She  rushed  to  and  fro,  summoning  others  to  see 
it,  likewise. 

“Come  quick,  as  hurry  as  you  can,”  she  plead. 
“De  poor  pink  horse  is  taking  meddin.  Now  I 
hope  he  gets  better!” 

She  chattered  on  and  on  constantly.  “I  mus’ 
tell  daddy  and  budder  about  de  pink  horse.  You 
write  to  Pittsburgh  an’  tell  Aunt  Bess  dat  de  pink 
horse  is  sick,  an’  rolled  in  de  mud  an’  got  all  dirty. 
An’  he  taked  meddin.  An’  now  de  pink  horse  will 
get  well,  won’t  he?” 

By  the  time  school  was  out  the  horse  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  no  longer  lie  down  in  its  fits  of 
pain.  It  was  blanketed  and  led  to  and  fro,  attended 
by  a  swelling  crowd  of  little  boys,  all  of  them  eager 
to  quiz  or  offer  young  advice. 

The  conduct  of  the  remaining  horse  in  the  team 
was  remarkable.  A  nice  looking  bay  he  was,  who 
displayed  amazing  intelligence,  affection  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  When  the  blanketed  horse’s  travels  took 
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him  temporarily  behind  a  neighboring  house  the 
little  bay  tugged  frantically  at  the  wagon  tongue, 
trying  his  level  best  to  dash  off  up  hill  and  discover 
where  his  sick  mate  had  gone.  His  eager  ears  never 
left  their  steady  point  towards  the  spot  where  the 
sick  horse  lay  or  walked  or  stood. 

When  it  had  finally  recovered  enough  to  be 
harnessed  up  and  hitched,  the  ba}'  horse  showed  his 
joy  by  every  possible  means.  He  whinnied  loudly 
to  the  approaching  horse  and  nosed  his  head  and 
face  eagerly. 

With  unending  patience  the  wagon  was  un¬ 
loaded,  and  then  the  men  tugged  at  the  wheels, 
sunken  in  mire,  till  the  wagon  was  pulled  out  of 
the  rut  and  the  team  turned  homeward. 

Even  aside  from  a  naturally  humane  reason,  the 
family  devoutly  hopes  they  will  never  again  witness 
a  recurrence  of  the  illness  of  “The  Pink  Horse.” 

They  heard  nothing  else  but  “pink  horse”  all 
that  evening. 

Going  to  bed,  the  Small  Person  called  back  that 
“the  pink  horse  was  sick,  and  rolled  and  rolled.” 

Her  last  coherent  remark,  before  dropping  off  to 
sleep  was  this :  “On  a  nice  wedder  day  de  pink 
horse  come  up  on  de  porch,  an’  he  rap  on  de  door 
wif  his  hard  heavy  hands,  an’  he  ring  de  bell  an 
say:  T  am  bedder,  Janey,  since  I  take  my 

medicin.’  ” 
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MAC 

He  came  into  the  family  one  cold  Winter  evening, 
journeying  to  his  new  home  under  his  master’s 
coat,  a  little,  black-and-white  English  setter  pup, 
inconceivably  dirty  (for  he  had  spent  his  early 
puppyhood  days  in  a  city  back  yard),  timid  and 
fearful. 

He  would  not  eat,  but  he  lay  crouched,  a  dirty 
little  heap,  in  a  corner  of  the  dining  room,  eying  his 
new  possessor  watchfully,  with  a  pair  of  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  almost  human-looking  eyes. 

He  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  dirty,  dis¬ 
reputable  mop.  His  head  seemed  a  size  too  big 
for  his  body.  The  family  opinion  in  general  was 
that  “Dad  had  picked  an  awful  looking  dog.”  But 
the  pup’s  first  bath,  given  an  hour  or  so  later, 
worked  wonders. 

It  took  many  pans  of  water  and  a  half  cake  of 
soap  to  efface  his  city  grime.  He  didn’t  like  the 
lathering  a  bit,  but  he  was  a  gentleman  and  he 
didn’t  protest.  He  only  stood  and  shivered  and 
eyed  his  persecutors  sadly  while  the  Small  Person 
scampered  about  him,  on  the  floor,  as  excited  and 
noisy  as  another  pup,  at  play. 

He  got  over  his  terror  of  a  bath,  in  time.  He 
learned  to  love  the  children,  to  make  himself  at 
home  anywhere  in  the  house,  but  he  wouldn’t  eat. 

His  daily  rations  would  hardly  have  kept  a  bird 
alive.  He  refused  the  most  tempting  delicacies  of 
food. 

In  spite  of  much  worried  speculation  on  the  part 
of  his  purchaser,  he  lived  and  grew — a  bony  frame- 
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work  of  a  pup,  with  a  pencil-thin  wisp  of  a  tail, 
black  alert  ears  and  intelligent  black  head  all  set 
over  with  silky  curls,  in  marcelled  effect — a  “per¬ 
manent  wave”  that  any  society  woman  would  envy ! 

If  he  would  only  eat!  But  no!  If  he  had  set 
his  little  dog  mind  on  hunger  striking,  then  Mc- 
Swiney  had  nothing  on  him!  Hence  his  name! 

But  outside  of  his  forlorn  leanness  he  was  a  real 
puppy.  Delighting  in  scampering  races  with  the 
Small  Person,  in  seizing  hold  of  her  sash  ends  or 
her  skirts  and  hanging  on  grimly  while  infant 
shrieks  and  puppy  barks  made  temporary  pan¬ 
demonium.  He  wanted  to  chew  up  all  the  toys  he 
spied  lying  on  the  floor.  He  chased  the  dignified 
family  cat  to  retreat  behind  the  kitchen  stove  where 
that  erstwhile  monarch-pet  glared  at  him  with 
malevolent  golden  eyes  and  hissed  like  a  viper  the 
digust  he  felt. 

With  modified  weather  a  10x10  yard,  enclosed  in 
deep  wire  netting,  was  constructed  for  Mac  and  he 
was  put  out-of-doors. 

At  first  he  yelped  heartbrokenly — to  cease  weep¬ 
ing  the  moment  someone  he  knew  would  come  out 
of  the  house.  He  wanted  company. 

But,  as  before  stated,  he  is  a  little  gentleman. 
Already  he  has  learned  to  accept  his  new  quarters 
graciously.  He  never  whines,  at  night  or  day,  he 
scampers  about  playfully  in  the  fresh  air  and,  won¬ 
der  of  wonders,  is  getting  up  an  appetite.  Indeed 
he  is  learning  to  “gobble”  in  the  horribly  unhygienic 
fashion  of  bolting  his  food  without  chewing  it! 

He  is  taking  on  flesh. 

He  is  obedient,  coming  out  of  his  warm,  hay- 
filled  kennel,  yawning  and  stretching,  at  the  first 
call,  on  a  frosty  morning. 
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After  a  half  hour’s  freedom  and  race  on  the  lawn 
with  Son  he  looks  the  picture  of  healthy,  happy 
puppyhood. 

“Aren’t  you  glad  he  didn’t  die?”  quizzed  Son,” 
stroking  the  curled  black  silk  of  the  dog’s  ears. 

Present  indications  are  that,  after  all,  Mac  seems 
to  have  been  “a  good  buy.” 

Of  course  you  never  can  tell !  Even  the  most 
promising  youngster  in  the  human  family  may 
grow  up  to  be  utterly  worthless. 

But  Mac  has  good  dog  lineage  behind  him.  So 
much  for  a  good  start.  He  is  obedient,  alert,  in¬ 
telligent  and  has  what  is  the  best  qualification  of 
all,  in  a  bird  dog,  a  wonderful  keen  little  nose. 

He  ought  to  make  good  some  day. 
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CREDO 

“I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body” 


Forever  Death  lurks  in  the  shadows 
That  circle  the  lights  of  each  home. 

Each  day,  at  the  touch  of  Death’s  finger, 
Someone  who  walked  near  us  is  gone. 

Wherever  we  go,  now,  we  miss  them, 

The  voices  we  loved  well  are  stilled. 

The  forms  that  we  cherished  have  vanished 
— Gone  from  us,  for  God  has  so  willed. 

Gone  from  us  to  far  greater  glories 
Than  mortals  here  ever  can  know. 

No  weeping,  no  heartaches,  no  trouble 
Or  sorrows  that  fret  us  below. 

We  grieve  by  the  grave  of  our  loved  ones 
And  yet,  for  our  wounds  there  is  ease — 

Belief  in  the  glad  resurrection — 

Stars  shining  through  dark  cypress  trees! 

Each  Eastertime  strengthens  the  promise 
That  sometime  we’ll  all  understand. 

Some  day  we  will  once  more  behold  them — 
Our  loved  in  the  Heavenly  Land. 
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BLOSSOM  TIME 

The  beauties  of  nature  change  with  each  passing 
season.  But  for  charm  and  delicacy  of  beauty  there 
is  no  time  of  the  year  so  lovely  as  blossom  time. 

Against  the  new,  fresh  greenness  of  young  grass 
the  beauty  of  the  fruit  trees  in  blossom  stands  out 
likely  finely  cut  cameos. 

There  is  a  wide  diversity  in  the  different  fruit 
blossoms — a  diversity  as  pronounced  as  the  varieties 
of  fruits  that  ripen  in  the  autumn  suns. 

Cherry  and  plum  trees  are  first  to  unfold  their 
waxen  petals  from  the  tiny  brown  sheath  of  nature’s 
providing — the  little  cloak  to  protect  the  embryo 
fruit  from  freezing. 

Both  of  these  trees’  blossoms  are  white — but 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  beauty. 

The  cherry  tree  spreads  erect,  straight,  soldier¬ 
like  branches  and  on  them  the  wide-open  white 
blossoms  are  starred  thickly,  little  of  leaf  green 
showing. 

The  plum  tree  is  low  hung  of  bough,  spreading 
its  limbs  out  in  a  more  compact,  droopy  grace,  and 
its  little  cupped  blossoms,  set  among  the  green 
leaves,  are  more  intimate,  chummy,  delightful  in 
their  exquisite  beauty  than  the  rigid-branched 
cherry  tree. 

A  plum  tree  in  bloom  suggests  the  lovely  airy 
grace  of  Japan’s  horticultural  beauties.  It  is  a 
decoration  to  any  garden. 

The  deep  pink  of  peach  blossoms  is  beautiful, 
too,  though  the  tree  itself  is  stark-looking. 
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A  quince  tree  in  bloom  is  eye-enchanting.  The 
petals  of  its  blossoms  are  large  and  gracefully 
curled  as  rare  rose  petals.  They  are  more  softly- 
colored,  too,  than  the  vivid  peach  blossom,  for  their 
shading  is  a  soft,  delicate  pink  as  charming  as  the 
tender  pink  flush  on  the  cheek  of  a  healthy,  sleep¬ 
ing  child. 

Its  leaves,  too,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  quince 
tree  when  in  bloom.  They  are  a  soft,  grayish-green, 
velvety  in  tone  and  serve  as  a  perfect  setting  for 
the  beautiful  blossoms. 

The  pear  tree  has  a  regal  beauty  approached  by 
no  other  fruit  tree.  The  slender,  delicate  sword¬ 
like  branches  rise  clean  and  straight,  piercing  the 
azure  of  the  Spring  skies  as  you  gaze  up  into  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  tree. 

The  upward  pointing,  spear-like  branches  are 
regular  and  compact  and  the  delicate  white-petalled 
blossoms  are  set  on  them  in  little  clusters,  or 
bouquets. 

The  apple  tree,  loveliest,  friendliest  tree  of  all, 
waits  until  late  to  put  forth  its  blossoms.  It  clothes 
its  gnarled,  creeping  old  branches  in  a  robe  of 
delicate  green  first — the  soft,  frosty  “apple-leaf- 
green”  that  is  known  wherever  color  tints  are 
known,  the  world  over. 

And  when  the  pink  and  white  blossoms  deck  out 
the  low  hung  crooked  boughs,  the  Spring  world 
is  at  the  peak  of  all  its  magic,  heart-stirring  loveli¬ 
ness. 

Apple  blossoms,  swinging  in  delicate  clusters 
from  the  tree — no  other  blossom  can  compare  with 
these  in  exquisite  beauty  or  in  rich,  sweet  scent. 
The  opened  flower  is  soft  curled,  pink  and  white, 
like  baby  fingers.  The  closed  buds  are  a  deep  but 
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delicate  rosy  pink  that  no  flower,  except  the  rose 
itself,  can  rival  in  tone. 

If  you’ve  ever  walked  through  a  cherry  orchard 
in  blossom  time  you  couldn’t  help  but  feel  a  spirit¬ 
ual  uplift  at  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  soft  white- 
starred  curtain  that  hemmed  you  in  from  ail  the 
world.  Bees  humming,  a  pair  of  golden  robins 
fitting  joyusly  about,  seeking  just  the  proper  place 
to  hang  their  fairy  swinging  cradle  for  their  pros¬ 
pective  birdlings — his  song  the  most  buoyantly 
sweet  song  in  all  the  bird  kingdom. 

Apple  trees,  pinkly  abloom  in  a  green,  Maytime 
world ;  red-winged  blackbirds ;  graceful  and  ex¬ 
quisitely-toned  catbirds;  blue  of  Maytime  heavens 
above ! 

How  we  marvel  at  the  goodness  of  God,  who 
gives  us  the  blossoms — who  permits  nature  to  be. 
beautiful  in  her  fertile  usefulness  to  the  world! 
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A  PAIR  OF  BLUE  BIRDS 

They  have  picked  out  their  site  long  since.  It 
is  an  ideal  bluebird  home,  round,  bark-covered,  rain¬ 
proof  and  cosy.  It  is  set  up  in  ideal  scenery — a 
graceful  pear  tree  close  by,  green  of  lawn  from  one 
outlook,  brown  of  newly-tilled  garden  soil  on  the 
other. 

What  a  place  from  which  to  gather  three  square 
meals  or  more  each  day  for  the  little  family  they 
are  counting  on  rearing!  For,  now-a-days  it  seems 
that  only  the  birds  and  the  beasts  are  heeding  God’s 
ancient  command,  given  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to 
man  and  woman :  “Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth.” 

The  birds  and  the  beasts  are  gladly  willing  to 
rear  a  family.  Providing  suitable  quarters  for  their 
young  is  an  instinctive  part  of  their  courtship  and 
mating. 

Not  so  with  the  human  family!  Babies  are  going 
out  of  fashion!  Not  only  do  landlords  discourage 
them,  but  it  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  for 
young  brides  to  candidly  remark  that  babies  have 
no  place  in  their  scheme  of  things. 

A  lovely  little  bride,  dressed  like  a  fashion  plate, 
was  in  a  company  of  people,  recently,  with  her 
mother-in-law,  a  woman  every  whit  as  charming  and 
well  dressed  as  the  bride.  The  talk  turned  to  chil¬ 
dren.  “I  want  and  I  expect  grandchildren,”  re¬ 
marked  the  handsome  elder  woman. 

“You  are  not  talking  to  me,”  flippantly  returned 
the  pretty  bride. 
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No,  the  modern  bride  doesn't  want  to  hear  God’s 
voice,  either.  What,  raise  a  family!  Spoil  my 
looks,  deny  myself  clothes,  society,  a  good  time ! 
N  ever ! 

Blue  birds  don’t  argue  that  way.  For  one  thing 
the  question  of  dress  need  never  bother  them.  They 
wear  one  suit  through  life.  And,  as  nature  pro¬ 
vides  each  of  their  babies  with  a  similar  suit,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  keep  in  fashion,  no  bluebird  need  fear  a 
sacrifice  of  pretty  clothes  to  the  upkeep  of  a  family. 

If  modem  vanity  and  love  of  dress  and  show 
could  only  be  eliminated,  no  doubt  our  present  day 
brides  would  agree  to  a  family  also. 

The  blue  birds  come  each  bright  sunny  morning 
to  raphsodize  over  their  chosen  home — and  of 
course,  as  bright  sunny  mornings  are  rare,  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  happy  birds  is  by  no  means  a  monoton* 
cus  event.  Their  cheery  whistling  has  a  “come 
hither”  quality  in  it.  One  can’t  resist  dropping 
household  tasks  a  moment  to  watch  them ! 

He  wears  a  coat  as  blue  and  vivid  as  though 
painted  upon  him.  Her  coat  is  a  softer,  grayer 
blue,  like  the  hush  of  a  Summer  twilight  clouding 
an  azure  sky. 

And  they  love  each  other.  Get  the  beauty  of 
that!  It  is  a  mutual  love,  not  often  seen,  in  people 
or  in  birds.  She  doesn’t  lure  and  tantalize  and  pro¬ 
voke  him  with  her  charm  as  too  many  of  the  birds 
and  the  girls  love  to  do. 

He  isn’t  fickle  not  yet  ungallant. 

Their  bond  of  love  is  a  common  one,  for  where 
he  goes  she  follows,  where  she  alights  he  comes  to 
sit  beside  her. 

They  are  very  human-like  in  their  ardent  love 
making,  and  only  when  their  circling  whirring, 
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happv  flights  bring  them  to  rest  on  a  rose  trellis 
by  the  kitchen  door,  do  they  pause  long  enough  to 
be  conscious  of  a  pair  of  spying  human  eyes ! 

They  are  instantly  stilled,  every  motion  quieted 
and  his  bright  dark  eyes  and  hers  regard  you — 
inquisitively,  and  yet  trustfully. 

Then  up  and  off  they  fly,  circling  and  singing, 
back  to  the  bird  house. 

A  pair  of  silvery-toned  goldfinches  on  the  grape 
arbor  and  a  scolding,  chattering,  quarrelsome  pair 
of  sparrows  eager  to  tenant  the  adjoining  bird 
house,  look  on  while  the  blue  birds  pause  a  moment 
to  make  love  to  each  other  on  the  porch  of  their 
little  round  bungalow. 

But  what  lover  and  his  lass,  of  the  human  family, 
would  want  to  forego  the  bliss  of  such  a  moment, 
while  out  house  hunting? 
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WIPE  MY  TEARS 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll  once  gave  a  masterful  talk 
on  whipping  the  baby.  Among  the  heart-searching 
things  he  said  was  this : 

“  If  there  is  one  of  you  here  that  ever  expects  to 
whip  your  child  again,  let  me  ask  you  something. 
Have  your  photograph  taken  at  the  time  and  let  it 
show  your  face  red  with  vulgar  anger  and  the  face 
of  the  little  one  with  eyes  swimming  in  tears  and 
the  little  chin  dimpled  with  fear,  looking  like  a 
piece  of  water  struck  by  a  sudden  cold  wind.  If 
that  little  child  should  die,  I  can  think  of  no  sweeter 
way  to  spend  an  autumn  afternoon  than  to  take 
that  photograph  and  go  to  the  cemetery  when  the 
maples  are  clad  in  tender  gold  and  when  the  little 
scarlet  runners  are  coming  from  the  sad  heart  of 
earth,  sit  down  upon  that  mound  and  look  upon 
that  photograph  and  think  of  the  flesh,  now  dust, 
that  you  beat.” 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  children  so  spoiled  and 
so  ill-behaved  that  it  is  natural  to  suggest  the  need 
of  a  little  “hickory  oil”  for  the  youngster’s  good. 
But  really  it  is  not  the  spoiled  child  that  needs  the 
whipping;  it  is  the  parent  or  parents  who  have  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  become  spoiled.  No  child  is  essen¬ 
tially  bad.  All  little  children  are  born  innocent 
and  good.  It  is  their  training  and  environment  that 
will  make  or  mar  a  child’s  disposition.  Let  the 
child  grow  up  unchecked  and  uncurbed  and  it  will 
carry  all  its  willfulness,  its  destructiveness,  its 
stormy  fits  of  passion  and  its  whining  out  into  the 
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world,  utterly  inconsiderate  of  the  rights  or  the 
comforts  of  other  people. 

A  leading  artist,  in  one  of  the  current  weeklies, 
has  portrayed  as  his  idea  of  “some  of  the  people 
we  could  get  along  without — the  parents  who  do 
not  believe  in  restraining  their  child.” 

A  child  needs  restraint,  but  very  few  children 
need  to  be  cruelly  whipped.  And  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  parents  who  whip  the  most  cruelly 
are  also  the  parents  who  whip  the  most  needlessly 
and  senselessly. 

The  Small  Person  is  not  a  child  who  needs  to  be 
whipped.  She  is  a  sweetly  reasonable  little  being, 
and  often  a  mere  verbal  reproof  will  grieve  her 
sorely,  so  tender-hearted  is  she. 

“Don’t  ’cold  me.  Oo  musn’t  say  words  to  me,” 
she  implores,  with  tear-filled  eyes.  And  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  more  she  comes  to  lift  her  rose-flushed  face 
and  say,  “Please  wipe  my  tears.” 

Recently  she  felt  a  desire  to  step  into  a  pair  of 
“grown-up”  shoes.  She  asked  permission  to  do 
so,  but  was  referred  to  the  owner  of  the  shoes. 

“Oh,  no.  You  mustn’t  step  into  my  shoes,”  he 
replied,  with  pretended  severity. 

Without  a  moment’s  warning  the  storm  clouds 
fell.  The  little  face  was  flushed  with  the  symbol 
of  her  wounded  feelings.  Her  lips  quivered  and  the 
quick  tears  fell. 

“Daddy  ’colded  me,”  she  sobbed. 

In  a  moment  there  was  an  explanation,  an 
apology  and  a  plea  for  forgiveness.  An  exchange  of 
kisses,  and  lo,  the  skies  were  clear  again  and  the 
sun  shining  once  more ! 
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“Wipe  my  tears,”  she  begged,  and  that  sweet,  yet 
sad,  little  request  granted  her,  she  skipped  happily 
across  the  room  once  more  to  step  into  the  shoes 
that  had  now  been  made  ready  for  her. 

“Wipe  my  tears;”  yes,  gladly,  dear  little  girl! 

Heaven  send  to  all  us  imperfect  human  mothers 
the  wisdom  and  the  grace  of  heart  to  be  the  best 
mothers  we  can.  To  rightly  guide  the  little  feet 
along  the  journey  of  life,  to  help  them  when  they 
stumble,  to  sustain  them  when  they  fall. 

The  wisdom  to  train  our  little  ones  to  good  and 
helpful  lives  with  the  least  possible  shedding  of 
infant  tears. 

And  heaven  send  us,  too,  the  precious,  constant 
nearness  to  wipe  away  the  tears  that  fall,  to  bring 
healing  and  comfort  whenever  and  wherever  they 
may  be  needed  by  our  little  ones! 
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MOTHERHOOD 


I  count  the  blessings,  one  by  one, 

That  round  my  pathway  fall ; 

And  hold  my  crown  of  motherhood 
The  dearest  gift  of  all. 

I  do  not  envy  those  rare  ones 
Who  reach  the  hall  of  fame. 

A  woman’s  farthest  goal  I’ve  won — 

To  wear  the  “mother”  name! 

I  value  this  more  precious,  far, 

Than  pearls  or  jewels  bright — 

The  necklace  of  my  baby’s  arms 
That  clasps  me  close  at  night. 

When  I  am  wearied  at  my  tasks 
It  brings  me  peace  and  rest 

To  hold  my  baby  in  my  arms, 

Her  head  upon  my  breast. 

It  heals  the  wounds  that  sear  my  heart 
To  wipe  away  her  tears; 

It  calms,  when  danger  threatens  close, 
To  soothe  her  childish  fears. 

I  realize  my  mother’s  part, 

In  motherhood  to  be, 

And  through  its  poignancy  I  learn 
The  pangs  she  bore  for  me! 

Because  I’ve  felt  its  undertow, 

And  battled  with  its  flood, 

It  helps  me  now  to  understand 
And  value  motherhood. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

Son  knew  the  examinations  for  his  eligibility  to 
enter  High  School  were  hanging  over  his  head, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
it  caused  him  no  perceptible  worry.  He  certainly 
lost  no  sleep  or  appetite  over  the  matter. 

In  fact  he  was  far  more  flustered  and  nervous 
about  his  leading  part  in  the  play  that  was  to  be 
presented  as  a  vehicle  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
eighth  grade  for  1921  with  a  flourish — and  incident¬ 
ally  purchase  for  the  school  a  sanitary  drinking 
fountain. 

The  night  of  the  play  came  and  went,  and  every¬ 
thing  passed  off  just  as  planned.  A  generous  and 
well-pleased  audience  had  provided  the  funds  for 
the  future  fountain,  where  Son’s  successors  may 
refresh  their  physical  thirst  while  quaffing  at  the 
fountain  of  knowledge. 

The  day  of  examinations  dawned,  no  excitement 
yet  perceptible  in  Son’s  demeanor.  Truth  to  tell, 
parental  excitement  was  running  fever  high,  though 
cloaked  under  a  pretense  of  banter! 

Son’s  neighboring  chum — a  fellow  victim  for  the 
fray — arrived  (while  Son  was  breakfasting),  a  good 
hour  earlier  than  they  need  start  on  their  awful 
journey ! 

Chum  was  sleek  and  shiny  with  outward  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  battle.  His  hair  was  sleeked  back  in 
the  approved  fashion  of  the  moment,  and  still  drip¬ 
ping  wet !  His  face  had  been  scoured  to  a  high 
polish,  until  each  freckle  stood  out  against  the 
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pallor  of  his  fright,  with  cameo-like  distinctness. 
A  big  bouquet  of  violets  adorned  one  coat  lapel. 
The  other  was  a  veritable  pin  cushion!  “I’ll  need 
’em  to  pin  my  papers  together,”  he  explained. 

A  bundle  of  paper  and  a  fine  relay  of  pencils 
assured  him  of  a  paraphernalia  sufficient  to  take 
ten  examinations !  He  fidgeted  and  suggested 
“hurry  up”  many  times  while  Son  ate  his  leisurely 
breakfast,  and  finally  persuaded  a  start,  fully  twenty 
minutes  ahead  of  time. 

For  the  first  time  Son’s  inner  anxiety  now  crop¬ 
ped  up,  momentarily. 

“Well,  pray  for  me,”  he  said,  with  a  grim  tighten¬ 
ing  of  his  lips,  and  dashed  down  the  porch  steps 
after  Chum,  without  a  farewell  kiss  to  his  mother! 
A  most  remarkable  oversight  on  his  part! 

He  was  back  home  at  noon,  charging  through  the 
unexpected  rain,  and  skipping  over  the  mud  pud¬ 
dles  with  the  buoyancy  and  grace  of  a  kildee. 

He  didn’t  explain  matters  much.  He  never  does! 
He  is  one  of  those  exasperating  children  out  of 
whom  any  information  as  to  his  experiences  must 
be  dragged  with  a  corkscrew! 

Three  anxious  days  and  nights  dragged  by  be¬ 
fore  the  results  of  the  examinations  became  known. 

Son  and  Chum  were  lucky  enough  to  pass  the 
test;  and,  simultaneously,  it  is  up  to  us  to  help 
decide  on  a  High  School  course! 

Choose  a  course — help  decide  a  future  career  for 
a  boy  who,  as  yet,  has  showed  no  faintest  glimmer¬ 
ings  of  any  possible  “calling”! 

We  mothers  have  some  terrifying  propositions 
and  decisions  put  up  to  us  in  life ! 
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Well,  Son  is  ready  for  High  School — and  hence¬ 
forth  his  mere  home  folks  must  be  content  to  play 
second  fiddle! 

He  has  said  goodbye  to  one  of  the  best  teachers 
who  ever  combined  the  faculty  of  good  teaching 
with  the  art  of  understanding  boys  and  girls!  She 
is  both  wise  and  patient.  Her  influence  for  good, 
written  on  the  plastic  years  of  his  youth,  will  leave 
their  impress  on  all  his  coming  years! 

He  goes  now  under  the  tutelage  of  “G.  D.” — 
that  bulwark  who  directs  the  tides  of  Altoona’s 
learning !  A  man  whose  mentality  and  whose  spirit 
are  as  broad  as  his  great  physique  of  body!  “G.  D.” 
whose  voice,  it  seems,  but  yesterday,  was  booming 
in  our  young  ears!  Tomorrow  he  is  to  claim  Son 
into  his  great  family! 
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THE  BLIND  RABBIT 

Of  course  he  is  only  a  toy  rabbit,  but  he  was  a 
handsome  fellow  in  his  heyday,  which  was  at  Easter 
time.  He  is  white  and  tan,  in  the  regulation  outfit 
of  all  regular  rabbits.  Uncle  Sam  brought  him. 
by  way  of  parcel  post,  to  the  Small  Person,  from 
“Pickburg,”  as  she  designates  the  smoky  city. 

The  rabbit  had  a  clever  arrangement  of  rubber 
tubing  and  bulb,  by  manipulating  which  he  could 
be  made  to  hop  and  tumble  about  in  a  “near 
natural”  manner.  After  her  first  timidity  of  him 
had  worn  off  the  Small  Person  had  a  great  amount 
of  fun  out  of  the  toy. 

He  was  made  to  take  high  dives,  to  leap  at  visi¬ 
tors,  whose  pretended  alarm  amused  the  little  girl 
greatly,  and  to  journey  all  about  the  house,  by  tot¬ 
tering  hops,  the  Small  Person  following  his  travels 
on  her  hands  and  knees. 

And  then  one  day  she  picked  the  rabbit’s  eyes 
out,  and  laid  them  away.  Why  she  did  it,  who  can 
tell?  She  has  always  been  very  careful  of  her  toys, 
and  is,  beside,  the  tenderest-hearted  of  little  girls. 
She  offered  no  explanation  of  her  strange  conduct. 

When  Son  heard  of  it  he  was  instantly  up  in 
arms.  He  had  never  been  guilty,  himself  of  wan¬ 
ton  destructiveness.  The  bug  of  “destruction,” 
that  seems  to  permeate  the  being  of  most  small 
boys,  had  never  bitten  him. 

“I  think  you  ought  to  punish  her  some  way, 
mother.  Take  her  rabbit  away  from  her  or  some¬ 
thing,”  he  advised  authoratively.  He  had  no  pa- 
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tience  with  this  sudden  display  of  “tearing  things 
up”  on  the  part  of  the  Small  Person. 

As  for  her,  she  sat  meekly  by,  hugging  her 
blind  rabbit,  and  showing  no  faintest  hint  of 
cruelty  or  lawlessness  on  her  innocent  face. 

Punish  her  indeed!  For  an  act  that,  while  it 
was  puzzling,  was  certainly  not  one  of  rage,  temper 
or  deliberate  mischief,  her  manner  all  too  plainly 
showed. 

Son  had,  of  course,  forgotten  an  incident  that  had 
happened  in  his  own  babyhood  days. 

Someone  had  given  him  a  handsome  toy  rooster, 
(this  also  was  an  Easter  gift)  with  real  feathers 
most  cunningly  and  carefully  pasted  all  over  his 
body.  The  life-like  effect  was  wonderful.  The 
rooster  was  one  of  the  prettiest  toys  that  Son  had, 
at  that  time. 

And  yet,  one  day,  not  long  after  he  had  come 
into  possession  of  the  toy,  the  little  boy  was  dis¬ 
covered,  seated  well  out  of  sight,  under  the  dining 
room  table,  picking  all  the  rooster’s  gay  plumage 
off,  and"  piling  the  feathers  in  a  heap  beside  him, 
on  the  floor. 

The  child’s  unusual  desire  to  destroy  a  pretty 
toy  was  most  puzzling  until  he  explained :  “  ‘At  is 
de  way  Grandpa  does.  He  picks  all  de  fedders 
off  of  de  chickens.” 

You  see  the  child  really  meant  no  harm.  He  was 
only  experiencing  for  himself  the  delight  he  had 
always  anticipated  when  seeing  a  chicken  plucked. 

Son  had  not  been  punished  for  denuding  the 
chicken,  neither  was  the  Small  Person  harshly  re¬ 
proved  for  her  strange  whim  to  dig  out  her  rab¬ 
bit’s  eyes. 
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He  is  still  eyeless.  When  the  Near  Friend  of 
the  family  saw  it  she  exclaimed:  “Why  it  is  like 
a  guinea  pig  now!” 

“Why?”  asked  Son. 

“Why,  don’t  you  know  that  if  you  lift  a  guinea 
pig  up  by  its  tail,  its  eyes  will  drop  out?”  she 
questioned. 

Son’s  own  eyes  popped.  “Aw,  do  they  honest?” 
he  quizzed,  in  great  amazement. 

“Sure  they  do,”  affirmed  the  Near  Friend,  and, 
because  she  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  always 
telling  the  truth,  Son’s  wonder  grew  to  amaze¬ 
ment.  “Honest,  do  they,  mother?”  he  urged.  And 
as  his  anxiety  was  too  ludicrous,  and  a  snicker 
from  the  Near  Friend  was  heard,  he  jumped  at  the 
natural  conclusion. 

“Aw,  I  know  now  what  you  mean.  I  guess  they 
don’t  have  any  tails,  do  they?” 
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IN  A  TENT 

Son  has  wanted  a  tent  for  years.  Finally,  and 
just  recently,  he  acquired  one.  Now  he  is  enjoying 
it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  any  of  us  experience 
when  a  long-desired  object  has  become  our  own. 

I  wonder  if  the  children  of  the  very  rich  folks 
really  get  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  life  as  do  the 
children  of  us  mere,  grubbing  toilers.  There  is  so 
much  more  fun  to  be  had  out  of  something  that  you 
have  been  anticipating,  and  hoping  for,  goodness 
only  knows  for  how  long,  than  being  able  to  have 
every  wish  granted,  for  material  things,  as  soon, 
almost,  as  it  is  expressed. 

Being  able  to  have  every  childish  whim  easily 
granted  isn’t  conducive  to  good  character  building. 
Furthermore,  it  totally  unfits  us  for  the  coming  day 
when  we  grow  large  enough  to  go  out  and  grapple 
with  the  big  problems  of  life.  We  would  soon  dis¬ 
cover  that  by  no  means  everything  is  ours  to  ac¬ 
quire,  simply  because  we  wish  for  it.  Alladin’s 
brand  of  lamp  isn’t  obtainable,  in  this  prosaic,  work- 
a-day  world.  Wishing  isn’t  always  having. 

And  so  it  is  a  fine  experience  for  the  young  folks 
to  have  to  wait  and  hope  and  long  for  the  little 
possessions  they  want. 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  an  unfading  lure  about 
a  tent  for  the  boys  of  America?  Is  there  some¬ 
thing  in  the  soil  that  makes  our  men  in  embryo 
want  to  hark  back  to  the  days  when  the  dusky,  red¬ 
skinned  rovers  who  were  here  before  us  lived  their 
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family  life  beneath  the  shelter  of  crude  tents?  When 
the  only  home  they  had  was  a  wigwam? 

Or  does  a  tent  suggest  “circus”  to  a  boy  mind? 
And  is  there  a  boy,  sane  and  healthy  and  normal, 
who  doesn’t  hanker  after  a  circus? 

It  is  queer,  anyway,  the  drawing  power  that  a 
tent  has  for  all  boys,  and  for  some  girls,  too.  A 
child  is  perfectly  content  to  swelter  in  a  red-hot 
tent,  on  a  scorching  Summer  day,  when  he  would 
set  up  a  fine  howl  if  asked  to  do  a  little  work  in 
the  heat  outside  the  tent. 

Son  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  fine  site  for  his 
long-desired  “canvass  top.”  A  big  maple  tree 
spreads  her  friendly  green  boughs  out  over  it.  A 
green  lawn  lies  all  about  it. 

Said  the  pessimistic-minded  visitor :  “O,  aren’t 

you  afraid  the  children  will  spoil  your  lawn,  run¬ 
ning  over  it  to  the  tent?” 

Just  what  her  opinion  was,  when  told  that  the 
object  of  the  lawn  is  a  play  ground  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  she  did  not  say.  Personally  we  cannot  im¬ 
agine  having  a  nice  big  yard  (that,  like  the  tent 
was  longed  for,  a  good  many  years,  before  it’s 
purchase  was  possible)  and  asking  the  children  to 
“please  keep  off  the  grass.” 

It  isn’t  a  perfect  lawn,  anyway.  It  has  none  of 
the  exquisite,  velvet  smoothness  that  perfect  lawns 
are  supposed  to  have.  And  if  Son  keeps  it  well- 
mowed,  why  shouldn’t  he  and  the  Small  Person 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor?  Why  shouldn’t  the 
tent  be  set  up  on  it,  and  the  croquet  court  es¬ 
tablished  there? 

How  can  we  expect  a  good  citizenship,  a  fine 
community  spirit  of  our  children  in  later  life,  if  as 
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children,  they  are  denied  the  privilege  of  sharing 
any  of  the  benefits  about  the  home,  that  they  help 
to  create? 

You  can’t  hurt  the  ground  any,  even  if  the  grass 
does  show  a  little  wear,  later  on.  The  ground  will 
still  be  there,  long  after  young  feet  have  ceased  to 
scamper  over  it  and  have  gone  out  into  the  wide 
world. 

When  the  tent  was  set  up  by  the  head  of  the 
house,  he  raised  it  well  off  the  ground,  that  air  and 
sunlight  might  keep  it  pleasant  and  healthful.  On 
fair  days  Old  Glory  floats  above  it.  The  flags  give 
it  a  military  air.  And  that  may  have  inspired  the 
remark  made  by  the  uncle  who  tasted  army  life 
during  the  Spanish-American  war ;  “Why  it’s  a 
regular  dog  tent,”  he  said.  “The  kind  we  used  in 
the  army.” 

Yes,  it  is  a  dog  tent,  too!  Mac,  the  pup,  washed 
clean  of  fleas  and  looking  unusually  handsome,  gets 
a  chance  occasionally,  for  freedom  from  his  yard 
and  association  with  the  children  in  the  tent.  No 
one  would  recognize  him,  fine-appearing  big,  half- 
grown  dog  that  he  is,  for  the  dirty,  shivering,  food¬ 
refusing  little  pup  he  one  day  was.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  sorry-looking  or  disreputable  about  him  now. 
His  coat  gleams  like  white  silk,  and  every  black 
spot  shows  up  in  bold  relief.  The  tan  and  black 
freckles  on  his  forelegs  add  to  his  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance. 

On  “circus  parade”  days  the  black  cat  too,  shares 
tent  life.  He  appears  as  a  “tiger”  in  a  very  realistic 
looking  cage. 

The  Small  Person  is  called  on  to  play  many  roles. 
She  fills  them  all,  serenely  happy  and  content.  She 
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is  exceedingly  fond  of  the  tent,  too.  Her  face  is  as 
rosy  as  the  “Tausendscheon”  buds  that  are  just 
coming  into  bloom.  Beads  of  prespiration  stand  on 
her  lips.  But  what  cares  she?  So  long  as  one  is 
happy,  why  mind  the  heat? 
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PRESERVING  TIME 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  telephone 
rings  frequent  requests  from  housewives  who  want 
to  know :  “Please  tell  me  how  to  make  straw¬ 
berry  jam.  I  did  have  your  recipe,  but  I  don’t 
know  where  I  put  it.”  Or,  “How  do  you  make 
pineapple  honey?” 

It  is  the  time  of  year  too,  when,  from  opened 
doors  and  windows  there  are  wafted  out  sweet, 
tantalizing  odors  of  delicious  things  simmering  on 
kitchen  stoves  and  ranges,  everywhere. 

There  are  some  short-sighted  folks  who  only 
think  “short  cake”  or  “sugar  and  cream”  in  straw¬ 
berry  season.  Then,  along  about  Christmas  time 
they  begin  to  wish  they  had  sealed  up  some  of  the 
Summer’s  goodness,  for  the  Winter  table. 

Strawberry  jam,  richly  red,  sweetly  delicious,  al¬ 
most,  as  when  newly-picked  and  crushed. 

Pineapple  honey,  crystal  clear  and  of  an  un¬ 
rivalled  flavor,  that  tastes  so  good  on  hot  biscuits 
or  waffles.  Or  puts  such  a  delightful  finish  to  a 
dish  of  home-made  ice  cream.  Just  a  spoonful  of 
it,  to  drop  down  over  the  peak  of  this  frozen  dainty 
that  never  loses  its  popularity. 

Son  had  been  pulling  weeds  in  the  potato  patch. 
He  came  into  the  kitchen  saying  he  wanted  a 
drink. 

Maybe  he  was  thirsty — maybe  the  lure  of  the 
delicious  odor  of  pineapples  cooking  was  too  ir¬ 
resistible  ! 
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Just  as  he  finished  his  drink,  a  kettle,  newly 
emptied  of  honey,  was  brought  to  the  sink  for 
washing.  He  reached  for  it  eagerly. 

“O,  don’t  wash  it  yet.  Please  let  me  scrape  it 
first.  Why,  there’s  lots  of  good  stuff  there,”  he 
begged. 

Personally,  we  had  thought  the  kettle  pretty 
well  scraped  into  the  preserving  jar.  From  the 
zeal  with  which  Son  now  fell  to  upon  it,  we  realized 
our  mistake.  He  scraped  and  tasted  until  he  had 
to  be  reminded  to  “Please  save  the  kettle.”  Then 
he  regretfully  set  the  kettle  in  the  sink,  quoting,  as 
he  did  so,  from  “The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.” 

“Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down.” 

“Haven’t  you  any  to  spare?”  he  wanted  to  know. 

To  the  Small  Person  had  already  been  awarded 
the  “sample”  dish  to  clean  out.  She  was  doing  this 
all-absorbingly,  after  her  first  rather  slangy  com¬ 
ment  of  “Um-mm!  I’ll  say  dat’s  good.” 

“Just  a  dish  full  for  dinner,”  Son  was  told. 

“Well,  I  believe  I’ll  take  mine  now,  if  you  don’t 
mind,”  he  said. 

A  compromise  was  made,  wherein  the  dish  of 
honey  was  divided  in  order  to  satisfy  present  crav¬ 
ings  of  healthy  young  appetites  and  the  future 
dinner  partaken  of,  by  the  children,  in  the  tent. 

At  evening  when  Son  regarded  the  double  row 
of  jars  of  honey  left  to  cool  upon  the  kitchen  table, 
he  remarked:  “Don’t  you  wish  we  had  10  times 
that  much?” 

Youth  is  the  time  of  insatiable  longings,  of  un¬ 
satisfied  appetites.  When  we  get  too  old  to  want 
to  scrape  the  bake  bowl  or  the  preserving  kettle, 
it  is  a  sign  that  something  else  is  wrong  with  us 
than  mere  politeness  and  sophistication. 
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It  is  a  sign  that  already  the  atrophy  of  old  age 
is  setting  in.  The  little  follies  and  foibles  of  child¬ 
hood  no  longer  attract  us.  When  we  no  longer  are 
fascinated  by  the  tempting,  sticky  sweets  of  preserv¬ 
ing  time,  life  has  lost,  for  us,  some  of  its  glamour. 
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RIPE  RED  BERRIES 

Strawberry  time  is  almost  over.  Time  flies  so 
swiftly,  and  the  sun  is  so  hot,  that  the  strawberries, 
so  eagerly  awaited,  have  already  passed  the  peak 
of  their  production  for  this  year. 

The  young  man  honey-mooning  in  New  Jersey 
writes  home  to  his  folks :  “I  hope  the  strawberries 
will  not  be  over  till  I  get  home,  Wednesday,  as  we 
came  too  late  to  get  any  here.  They  are  over.  And 
I  have  had  but  one  strawberry  short-cake.” 

Short-cake  is  this  young  man’s  favorite  culinary 
concoction.  He  is  so  fond  of  it  that  the  thought 
of  it  and  the  longing  for  it  intrude  themselves  into 
the  early  hours  of  his  honeymoon.  It  was  one  of 
the  things  he  craved  most,  when  Uncle  Sam  was 
supplying  his  rations,  while  in  service,  overseas. 

And  no  wonder!  Is  there  anything  more  truly 
delicious  than  an  honest-to-goodness,  home-made 
strawberry  shortcake,  made  of  real  biscuit  dough, 
rich  and  flakey,  baked  to  just  the  right  shade  of 
golden-brown?  Crushed  berries  oozing  out  from  its 
center;  berries  crushed  and  whole,  piled  to  over¬ 
flowing  on  top.  Served  with  cream,  or  without, 
just  as  you  prefer. 

Recently  the  Small  Person  was  a  guest  in  a 
hospitable  home  where  there  is  a  fine  strawberry 
“patch”  quite  close  to  the  house.  She  revelled  in 
strawberries  and  sugar  at  the  dinner  table  and 
then  was  invited,  later  in  the  day,  to  indulge  in 
the  luxurious  novelty  of  picking  and  eating  her  own 
berries,  for  the  first  time. 
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The  sun  was  hot,  but  likely  she  did  not  know  it. 
She  thought  it  the  finest  kind  of  fun  to  peep  under 
the  green  leaves  and  find  the  warm  luscious  globes 
of  fruit.  She  was  so  proud  of  every  one  she  picked. 
Little  blue-eyed  Billy,  just  as  old,  was  content  to 
sit  under  the  shade  of  a  near-by  tree  and  watch  her. 
Strawberry  picking  was  no  novelty  to  him.  Good¬ 
ness  no !  Hadn’t  he  seen  almost  400  quarts  a  day 
picked  from  this  very  patch,  almost  daily,  in  the 
week  just  past? 

The  Small  Person,  having  picked  and  eaten  her 
small  fill,  came  back  to  the  house,  as  pink,  almost, 
as  the  berries  she  had  sought,  and  said:  “I  pulled 
’trawberries  my  own  self.  I  pulled  ’em  from  de 
bushes.” 

Yet,  having  had  all  the  strawberries  she  wanted 
one  day,  in  no  wise  dulled  her  ardor  for  them  the 
next. 

Billy’s  mother  had  given  her  berries  to  take 
home,  for  next  day.  When  the  last  berry  had  been 
reluctantly  spooned  out  of  the  dish,  she  did  a  very 
unladylike  thing. 

“I’ll  be  Mac,”  she  said,  and  ducked  her  head  to 
lick  out  the  last  of  the  sugary  juice,  as  puppies  do. 

The  dish  was  hastily  removed  from  her  with  a 
reproof. 

“At’s  de  way  Mac  does,”  she  protested. 

“But  Mac  is  only  a  dog,”  she  was  reminded. 

A  sudden,  humiliating  thought  struck  her. 

“Is  I  a  goop?”  she  asked. 

“I  am  afraid  you  were  one,  just  now,”  she  was 
told,  and  that  was  reproof  enough. 

Lessons  in  politeness  have  been  easily  learned 
by  means  of  a  large  red  book,  entitled  “Goops,  and 
How  to  be  Them,”  which  was  given  to  the  Small 
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Person  by  a  dear  friend  who  is  a  splendid  teacher 
of  big  and  little  children. 

One  of  the  verses  in  it  that  most  impressed  the 
Small  Person  was  this  one,  which,  in  her  version 
reads : 

“De  goops  dey  lick  deir  fingers, 

De  goops  dey  lick  deir  knives ; 

Dey’pill  deir  brof  on  de  tableclof- 
O,  dey  lead  dicusting  lives!” 
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SPRING  SONG 

If  you  always  ride  the  elevator  in  “the  big  day¬ 
light  store,”  and  if  you  happen  to  never  visit  the 
wonderful  fairyland  that  is  the  picture  department 
of  that  store,  then  perhaps  you  are  not  familiar 
with  that  exquisitely  charming  painting,  “Spring 
Song,”  a  copy  of  which  graces  the  landing  on  the 
stairs  leading  from  the  second  to  the  third  floor. 

No  one  who  has  even  the  tiniest  spark  of  love 
for  little  children  can  pass  the  picture  by  without 
stopping  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  its  sweet,  un¬ 
studied  grace. 

It  is  a  picture  of  Spring,  of  bird-song  and  of  a 
listening  child. 

“It  looks  so  bleak,”  was  Son’s  first  impression  of 
the  small  copy  of  the  picture  that  was  purchased 
and  brought  home  to  the  Small  Person,  who  is  so 
fond  of  birds. 

But  the  very  starkness  of  the  background  is  what 
helps  to  make  the  picture  so  beautifully  lifelike. 
Early  Spring  is  bleak.  Against  the  gleaming  naked¬ 
ness  of  the  young  birch  trees  and  the  dull  green- 
brown  of  the  sward  on  the  hill  slope,  the  singing 
bird  and  the  heeding  little  girl  stand  out  richly 
colorful. 

He  is  a  robin-red-breast  pouring  out  the  ringing 
notes  of  his  cheerful  Spring  song  from  a  small 
branch  of  one  of  the  bare  trees,  a  glow  of  color 
against  the  horizon  light. 

She  is  a  charmingly  healthy  little  red-haired  girl, 
quaint  and  sweet,  kneeling  on  the  end  of  a  weather- 
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beaten  garden  bench  whose  green  paint  is  peeling 
off  in  patches. 

The  restful  pose  of  the  child  is  impressive.  On 
her  knees,  yet  resting  back  against  her  heels.  The 
healthy  loveliness  of  her  rounded  arms  and  kissable 
neck  are  well  set  off  by  the  graceful  lines  and  quaint 
simplicity  of  her  full  little  frock.  The  little  face  is 
quite  seriously  intent  beneath  the  fringe  of  sunny 
hair,  the  dewy  mouth  half  parted,  in  the  way  of 
interested  childhood. 

Brave  in  his  ruddy-breasted  coat,  robin  sings  his 
triumphant  song  to  her — and  to  the  world.  He 
seems  quite  unafraid.  He  seems  to  know  that  she 
is  as  eager  to  hear  as  he  is  to  herald  the  sure  and 
near  approach  of  Spring. 

What  a  picture  to  study  in  Winter,  when  gray 
storm  clouds  are  swirling  out  of  doors ! 
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“TAKE  MY  HAND” 

A  little  boy,  about  4  years  old,  was  coming  up 
Eleventh  avenue  between  two  elders.  He  was 
weeping  heartbrokenly,  yet  trying  manfully  to 
check  and  conceal  his  grief. 

The  women  on  either  side  of  him  paid  no  heed 
whatever  to  his  grief.  He  was  a  handsome  little 
fellow,  bareheaded,  with  sleek  blond  hair.  His  face 
was  rose-flushed  when  it  showed  at  all,  being  for 
the  most  part  buried  in  his  arms,  but  lifted  fre¬ 
quently  to  wipe  his  tears  on  his  sleeves,  in  the  im- 
morial  fashion  of  little  boys  when  they  want  to 
clear  their  faces  of  tears  or  dirt  or  perspiration. 

No  amount  of  motherly  admonitions  to  “please 
use  a  handkerchief”  are  ever  remembered  and 
heeded.  But  no  doubt  even  the  most  embryonic  of 
men  dislike  to  resort  to  any  of  the  customs  that 
savor  of  feminism. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  little  boy’s  grief  we 
feel  absolutely  sure  that  he  was  not  acting  in  a  fit 
of  sulks  or  rage.  His  well-bred  efforts  to  control 
his  crying  told  that  much.  Rather  he  seemed  sub¬ 
merged  beneath  some  childhood  disappointment. 

And  the  disappointments  of  childhood  can  be 
very  real  and  keen ! 

A  last  manful  gulp  and  the  small  figure  straight¬ 
ened  up.  After  a  final  dab  of  the  sleeve  the  pink 
face  lifted,  too,  and  he  said,  pleadingly,  “Take  my 
hand.” 

He  was  not  yet  too  old  or  too  sophisticated  to 
scorn  the  haven  of  an  older  hand-clasp  in  a  crowd. 
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But,  strangely  enough,  the  small  request  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  The  phlegmatic-featured  women  who 
had  him  in  charge  gazed  straight  ahead,  quite  un¬ 
heeding. 

Do  you  remember  how  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
arraigns  the  unsympathetic  parents  as  cold  and  re¬ 
mote  dwellers  on  far  heights  in  his  rare  book,  “A 
Little  Journey  in  the  World.” 

These  stoic-appearing  ladies  evidently  belonged 
to  that  class.  They  paid  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  little  boy’s  request.  Evidently  one  of  them 
was  his  mother.  They  were  too  much  engrossed  in 
the  passing  sights  and  sounds  to  hear  his  plea. 

“Take  my  hand,”  he  begged  again,  this  time 
squirming  a  small,  moist  hand  into  one  of  the  un¬ 
responsive  hands  above  him,  which  thereupon  me¬ 
chanically  closed  upon  it. 

Personally  the  altogether  unreasonable  and  un¬ 
privileged  impulse  had  surged  through  us  that  if 
seme  one  didn’t  soon  take  his  hand  we  would ! 

Of  course  it  isn’t  right  to  pamper  children.  To 
yield  to  their  every  whim,  their  every  beck  and  call! 

But  he  didn’t  look  the  pampered  child.  He  seem¬ 
ed  altogether  unspoiled.  And  he  was  trusting! 

All  too  soon  the  day  comes  when  the  little  boys 
grow  too  big  to  want  us  to  take  their  hands. 

Such  a  simple  and  trusting  request  of  childhood 
should  never  be  ignored. 

What  a  sacred  trust  the  Lord  gave  to  mothers 
when  he  laid  on  them  the  care  and  guidance  of 
little  children. 

A  trust  no  mother  ought  ever  allow  to  be  slighted 
by  any  of  the  engrossing  things  of  the  world. 
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We  are  all  but  children  of  a  larger  growth.  When 
we  are  overwhelmed  with  grief,  or  when  life’s 
dangers  and  its  trials  press  too  close  we  turn  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  ask  him  to  take  our  hand,  to 
lead  us  through. 

We  never  ask  in  vain.  He  always  hears. 

Just  such  a  sure  and  loving  trust  do  our  little 
ones  put  in  us.  No  glitter  and  allure,  no  outside 
interest  should  ever  be  allowed  to  intrude  itself  be- 
tween  us  and  the  small  voice  that  pleads  to  us  as 
we  pass  down  the  crowded  ways  of  life,  “Please 
take  my  hand.” 
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MORNING  GLORIES 

“Loveliest  of  lovely  things  are  they 
On  earth  that  soonest  pass  away.” 

These  lines  were  written  about  the  rose,  queen 
of  flowers.  But  they  so  aptly  fit  the  transient,  pass¬ 
ing  beauty  of  the  morning  glories! 

I  wonder  who  named  all  the  flowers.  They  are 
so  well-named,  most  of  them.  Golden  glow  and 
tiger-lily,  churchbell  and  bleeding  heart. 

And  morning  glory — glory  of  the  new-born  day! 
Glory,  that  Webster  defines  as  “splendor,  magnific¬ 
ence,  brightness.”  For  that  is  what  this  flower  is — 
splendor  and  brightness. 

Its  trumpet-shaped  silken  flowers,  cupped  in 
green,  are  awake  and  shining  at  dawn,  before  the 
god  of  day  flings  across  the  eastern  sky  the  golden 
banners  that  herald  his  coming. 

A  back  yard  that  doesn’t  have  a  screen  of  gay 
morning  glories  somewhere  in  its  confines  has  a 
right  to  be  ashamed  of  its  neglect. 

None  of  the  perennials  are  so  grateful  for  a  start 
in  life  as  they.  Sow  morning  glory  seed  around 
your  back  porch  next  Spring  and  watch  them  come 
up,  year  after  year,  sowing  their  own  seeds  in 
Autumn,  for  next  year’s  flowers. 

The  Small  Person’s  first  visit  when  she  arises,  is 
to  the  screen  of  morning  glories  that  tops  the  back 
porch  rail.  Planted  some  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
the  yield  this  year  is  unusually  lovely,  and  varied. 
Every  shade  of  blue  is  there,  from  softest  shade  of 
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sky  blue,  through  lilac,  lavender,  heliotrope  and 
purple,  to  a  velvety  midnight  shade  of  royal  purp¬ 
lish-blue  that  is  almost  black. 

Snow-white  flowers  and  every  shade  of  pink,  rose 
and  bright  red.  Large  flowers,  and  so  many  of  them 
that  they  almost  crowd  each  other,  on  their  pillows 
of  green  leaves. 

Early  in  the  morning,  drawn  by  their  fresh  sweet¬ 
ness,  comes  the  drone  of  the  very  first  aeroplane  of 
all,  a  big  marauding  bee,  all  black  velvet  and  gold 
and  gauzy  of  wing.  He  drones  grumbling  into  the 
heart  of  a  flower  and  for  a  moment  his  engine  is 
stilled  while  he  sips  the  honey  delight  he  finds  there 
stored.  Then  out  he  comes,  his  feet  dusted  thick 
with  the  gold  of  pollen  that  Nature,  wise  old 
creature  that  she  is,  has  designed  for  him  to  carry 
across  the  clean  threshold  of  the  next  flower  that  he 
comes  to,  and  so  help  her  in  her  task — the  greatest 
job  in  the  whole  wide  world — the  business  of  re¬ 
plenishing  life,  whether  plant  or  animal  or  man. 

Nature  is  the  original  embodiment  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term,  “Carrying  on.” 

To  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth 
was  one  of  God’s  first  commands.  And  nature 
works  in  harmony  with  the  plans  of  God. 
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THE  COOKIE  JAR 

One  lone  cookie  lay  on  the  cake  tray.  Son  eyed 
it  longingly,  then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
already  eaten  three,  he  made  the  altogether  shame¬ 
less  remark:  “Does  any  one  else  want  that  cake 
more  than  I  do?” 

As  no  other  member  of  the  family  could  possibly 
desire  it  with  a  more  fervent  desire  than  he,  con¬ 
sent  was  given  to  his  eating  this  one  also. 

Sometimes  the  Small  Person  makes  astonish¬ 
ingly  apt  comments,  for  her  tender  years. 

She  now  casually  remarked,  about  her  brother’s 
request;  “As  though  it  was  a  prize!” 

The  Small  Person  was  quite  right.  Son  does  re¬ 
gard  all  cookies  in  the  light  of  highest  favor. 

You  may  start  baking  cookies  when  he  is  nowhere 
in  sight  or  sound.  But  about  the  time  the  first  pan 
full  ir.  removed  from  the  oven  he  is  quite  sure  to 
come  popping  in  the  back  door,  sniffing  the  air  as 
hungrily  as  though  he  had  eaten  nothing  for  a  week, 
and  eagerly  remarking:  “I  smell  something  good.” 

His  favorites  are  crisp  sand  tarts,  dropped 
jumbles,  raisin  cookies  (with  a  sweet,  sticky  filling 
of  raisins  wadded  between,)  and  Russian  rocks. 
These  are  all  bumpy  and  brown,  with  spices  and 
raisins  and  walnut  meats. 

Only  once,  in  all  his  13  years,  has  he  complained 
of  cookies  being  baked. 

He  was  9  years  old,  just  emerging  from  a  serious 
attack  of  pneumonia.  He  had  gone  without  food 
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for  a  long  time.  As  yet,  appetite  had  not  begun 
to  assert  itself. 

He  smelled  cookies  baking.  The  spicy  odor  was 
wafted  up  to  his  bedroom,  and  he  asked,  “Are  you 
baking  cookies  again?” 

Answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  censured  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  with:  “Well,  I  think  you  are  getting  awful 
extravagant.  You  baked  cookies  just  a  couple  days 
ago.” 

It  was  a  noticeable  fact,  though,  that  just  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  be  up  and  around,  and  starved 
out  nature  began  to  reassert  itself  in  an  appetite 
that  no  quantities  of  food  seemed  really  to  satisfy, 
nothing  more  was  ever  said  condemning  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  too  frequent  baking  of  cakes. 

When  the  cookie  jar  is  newly  filled,  Son  seems 
to  have  an  amazing  amount  of  business  in  the 
cellar — mysterious  errands  that  take  him  down 
there,  times  without  number. 

Simultaneously,  the  supply  of  little  cakes  begins 
to  diminish.  Along  about  the  time  you  want  to 
set  the  table  for  “company,”  you  are  chagrined  to 
discover  that  the  cookie  jar  is  almost  empty. 

His  favorite  name  for  the  Small  Person  is  “Sweet 
Cookie.” 

No  wonder,  when  he  is  so  fond  of  sister  and  of 
cake ! 

A  crisp,  golden-brown  cookie  has  a  never-failing 
appeal  for  the  average  child.  How  often  it  is  used 
as  a  harmless  bribe,  how  often  it  has  been  sold  for 
a  precious  kiss,  how  many  times  it  has  been  prof¬ 
fered  to  check  the  flow  of  childish  tears,  to  soothe 
little  wounds  and  call  out  the  sunshine  of  a  smile 
that  threatened  to  hide  behind  the  clouds  of  dis¬ 
tress  or  disappointment. 
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Nibbling  around  the  star  points  or  the  crimpy 
scallops  of  its  edge,  how  peace  and  content  has 
been  restored  to  countless  little  hearts,  the  world 
over. 

Our  chief  anxiety  on  the  question  of  Son’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  cookies,  is  not  keeping  the  jar  replenished. 
It  is  the  half-fear  that,  in  days  to  come,  when  he 
fares  forth  into  the  wide  world,  in  the  immemorial 
way  of  conquesting  youth,  he  will  miss  the  cookie 
jar  every  bit  as  much  as  he  will  miss  the  folks  back 
home. 
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GOING  SOUTH 

Out  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  an  early  Autumn 
day  in  the  country,  came  a  sudden  swishing,  swoop¬ 
ing  noise.  It  was  as  distinct  and  as  unexpected  as 
an  avalanche  of  snow,  sliding  off  the  house  roof  at 
the  beginning  of  a  January  thaw. 

A  hurried  investigation  out-of-doors  showed  a 
whole  battalion  of  blackbirds,  southward-bound, 
flying  low  and  rapidly,  so  that  the  whirr  of  their 
wings  sounded  like  the  rush  of  a  waterfall. 

The  Small  Person,  having  coaxed  for  and  been 
granted  her  daily  portion  of  grapes,  fresh-picked 
for  her  from  the  thick-leafed  arbor,  was  seated  on 
the  steps  leading  to  the  back  porch,  when  the 
monstrous  flight  of  birds  winged  over. 

She  was  so  excited  and  surprised  that  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  forgot  the  slow,  delicious  enjoyment  of 
her  favorite  fruit.  The  big  cluster  of  purple  globes, 
with  Autumn’s  soft  blue  bloom  upon  them,  lay 
neglected  in  her  lap,  while  she  leaned  forward, 
hands  on  knees,  to  watch,  wonderingly,  the  swift- 
flying  company  of  birds,  winging  thick  and  dark 
against  the  June-like  blue  and  whiteness  of  the 
September  sky. 

“Come  see  all  de  birds.  Dey  made  a  rain  noise,” 
she  said  excitedly. 

More  and  more  groups  of  blackbirds  followed  the 
first.  Flying  in  orderly  squads,  the  hoarse  “Chuck- 
chuck”  of  their  voices  coming  down  out  of  the  blue. 

Flying  swiftly,  steadily,  tirelessly.  And  flying 
definitely !  That  is  the  most  miraculous  part  of  the 
annual  flight  of  the  birds. 
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Not  for  them  the  phrase :  “I  don’t  know  where 
I’m  going,  but  I’m  on  my  way.” 

The  birds  do  know  where  they  are  going.  Their 
flight  is  sure  and  unwavering. 

What  a  mavelous,  God-given  instinct,  to  warn 
them  that  the  beauties  of  a  northern  Summer  are 
fading,  and  that  it  is  time  to  be  on  the  wing! 

For,  loath  as  we  are  to  confess  it,  Summer  is 
going.  The  regal  fires  of  color  that  flamed  in  the 
flowers,  is  fast  burning  out.  Emerald  green  of 
grasses  is  tinged  here  and  there  with  Autumn’s 
ugly  brown.  Corn  brown  in  the  shock;  brilliantly 
colored  sweet  pumpkins,  forerunners  of  countless 
luscious  pies  to  come,  are  showing  up,  now  that 
the  vines  that  bore  them  are  fading  and  dying. 
Grapes  ripe  on  the  vines ;  now  and  then  a  forest  tree 
showing  the  rich  crimson  of  autumnal  coloring. 

The  birds  know  how  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
seasons,  just  as  well  as  we.  We  marvel  at  the  un¬ 
erring  instinct  that  guides  their  flight.  But  with 
Bryant  we  can  learn  a  lesson  of  trust  from  them. 
“He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain 
flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright.” 
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WITH  ROD  AND  LINE 


“How  do  you  catch  fish?”  asked  the  Small  Per¬ 
son,  with  a  child's  inevitable  curiosity. 

And  the  fisherman’s  answer  was:  “Go  along  fish¬ 
ing  some  day  and  find  out.” 

The  first  propitious  “some  day”  turned  out  to  be 
an  evening,  and  from  5  o’clock  to  7  the  Small  Per¬ 
son  passed  two  enjoyable  hours  learning  how  the. 
trick  is  done. 

She  was  delighted  with  her  experience,  going  by 
train  right  to  the  river  side,  and  seeing  the  fishing 
tackle  quickly  assimilated,  baited  up  with  wriggling 
worms  and  dropped,  kerplunk,  into  the  depths  of 
the  quiet  waters. 

The  serenity  of  the  early  Autumn  evening  wove 
its  spell  around  her  and  she  was  content  to  sit  still 
on  the  fisherman’s  old  hunting  coat  and  watch  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Though  really  there  would  have  been 
nothing  much  else  for  the  child  to  do,  unless  it 
would  be  to  take  a  quick  slide  into  the  river,  so 
steep  and  clayey  was  the  weed-enclosed  bank  on 
which  she  sat. 

Before  he  had  baited  up  his  second  line — and  that 
was  soon  enough — she  wanted  to  know,  “Are  you 
catching  any  fish?” 

“I  am  going  to  try  to  catch  some  for  you,”  she 
was  told. 

“Well,”  she  remarked,  “I  see  your  fish  rod  stand¬ 
ing  without  any  fish  on  it.” 

Nothing  more  exciting  than  the  nibbling  of 
chubs  at  the  lines  took  place  for  a  little  while.  No 
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sound  broke  the  stillness  but  the  quick  swish  of  re¬ 
baited  lines,  the  “bloomp”  of  the  sinker  cast  back 
into  the  water. 

Then  a  graceful  little  gray  catbird  came  and  sat 
quite  near  on  a  willow  tree  and  scolded  sharply, 
watching  the  little  girl  with  his  bright  black  eyes. 
When  he  flew  away  the  Small  Person  asked  him, 
“Don’t  you  like  this  fish  place?” 

Now  and  then  a  heap  of  suds,  from  a  far-a-away 
paper  mill,  floated  by.  These  silent  reminders 
never  fail  to  stir  up  the  fisherman’s  wrath;  he 
knows  just  how  much  paper  mills  play  hob  with 
fishing.  But  the  Small  Person  was  gleefully  excited 
and  rose  to  her  feet  and  said:  “I  see  a  pot  of  rice 
sailing  down  the  river.  I  could  eat  it.” 

“You  wouldn’t  want  to  eat  that,”  scorned  the 
fisherman  grimly. 

After  that  she  kept  watch  for  the  floating  suds, 
calling  the  heaps  “ice  cream.” 

By  and  by  there  was  “something  doing”  at  the 
end  of  the  fish  rods.  A  wary  snatch  in  time  and  a 
big  sucker  was  hooked. 

“Now  watch  and  you’ll  see  a  fish,”  called  out  the 
fisherman. 

But  his  boast  came  too  soon. 

Reeling  in  his  line  carefully,  what  was  his  dis¬ 
gust  to  lose  the  captive  not  two  feet  from  shore. 
A  hook  bent  almost  straight  told  how  the  big  fel¬ 
low  had  flopped  himself  off.  The  instant’s  gleam 
of  white  and  silver  had  suggested  a  12  or  13-inch 
sucker. 

It  was  an  annoying  loss,  but  after  that  the  real 
fun  began.  A  calico  bass  was  landed,  then  both 
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rods  bobbed  and  dipped  at  once.  Another  bass — 
then  shortly  there  was  a  haul  of  two  fish  at  a 
time. 

Excitement  ran  high  with  the  Small  Person. 
She  didn’t  pay  heed  to  the  occasional  mosquitoes 
(of  course  she  has  plenty  of  those  at  home)  and 
uncounted  heaps  of  paper  mill  suds  floated  by  un¬ 
noticed. 

While  the  third  fish  was  being  unhooked  the 
other  line  signalled  frantically.  The  fisherman 
wavered  a  moment,  then  decided  that  “a  fish  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  river”  and  went  on  un¬ 
hooking  the  one  he  was  sure  of. 

“You  just  take  them  off  by  your  fingers,  don’t 
you?”  asked  the  Small  Person  wonderingly. 

However,  it  takes  nimble  fingers  to  unhook  fish 
that  are  armed  with  saw-like  fins. 

The  Small  Person  was  no  longer  content  to  “stay 
put”  on  the  old  coat.  She  wanted  to  scramble  up 
the  slippery  bank  to  inspect  the  dark  fishes  lying 
in  the  fish  pail. 

Darkness  came  on  quickly.  Dew  manifested  itself 
everywhere.  So  the  Small  Person  was  taken  to  the 
nearby  station  to  await  the  homeward  train. 

Enroute  she  waived  a  friendly  hand  to  a  little 
girl  standing  under  a  big  willow  tree,  who  returned 
the  salute  just  as  graciously.  Little  folks  do  not 
stand  on  the  ceremony  that  keeps  elders  coldly  aloof 
from  “strangers.” 

“I  smell  some  good  dinner,”  commented  the 
Small  Person,  whose  “snack”  had  not  fulfilled  the 
mission  of  a  regular  meal,  the  kind  to  which  she 
did  justice  when  she  reached  her  home. 
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Almost  the  first  thing  she  said  when  she  arrived 
at  home  and  boasted  of  the  five  nice  fish,  almost 
similar  in  size,  that  had  been  brought  back  in  the 
creel,  was:  “We  lost  the  big  one.” 

Typical  remark — immemorial  remark  of  all  re¬ 
turning  anglers! 

Hasn’t  she  the  “makings”  of  a  real  fisher?” 
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THE  OLD  NEST 

The  moving  picture,  “The  Old  Nest”  isn’t  spec¬ 
tacular  nor  sensational.  It  is  just  a  sweet  and 
simple — but  a  very  real — story  of  home  life.  The 
universal  home  life.  And  most  of  all  the  story  of 
mother  love. 

The  picture  could  be  shown  and  preach  its 
wholesome  lesson  to  any  nationality.  Even  with¬ 
out  its  heart-searching  texts  it  would  be  understood 
and  loved 

No  matter  how  callous  and  how  worldly  you 
may  think  you  are,  there  are  moments  in  the  picture 
when  your  heart  will  just  overflow.  There  are 
wistful  and  tragic  scenes  of  common,  daily  family 
life  that  will  “take  you  back,”  pull  at  your  heart 
strings  as  few  pictures  can;  for  “The  Old  Nest”  is 
different. 

It  doesn’t  lay  claim  to  being  an  extravagant  pic¬ 
ture.  Its  excuse  for  being  is  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  selfish  and  the  very  busy  world  to  the  poignant 
loneliness  of  motherhood  grown  old. 

Have  you  ever  sensed  the  tragic  loneliness  of 
a  forsaken  bird’s  nest  in  Autumn?  Gone  the  noisy, 
clamoring,  hungry  (yes  and  selfish)  little  brood. 
What  a  desolate  thing  it  is! 

How  infinitely  sadder,  then,  the  old  home,  empty 
of  its  children.  No  words  could  portray  the  heart¬ 
ache  there  is  to  mother  when  the  last  leaf  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  table,  and  only  father  and  mother 
are  left — back  again  where  they  started — but  with 
O,  such  a  poignant  difference! 
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You  see  here  mother  love  in  all  its  amazing 
phases.  The  tender,  brooding  love  that  goes  around 
at  night,  covering  up  restless  little  sleepers,  lying 
half-naked  in  a  Houdini-like  tangle  of  bed  clothing. 

The  watchful,  wakeful,  ministering  love  that 
cares  for  the  sick  child. 

The  thoughtful  love  that  provides  food  for  the 
hungry. 

The  protecting  love  that  flies  to  rescue  her  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  sterner  correction  of  the  father. 

The  faithful  mother  who  “wears  mourning  in 
her  heart  all  her  life”  for  the  boy  who  died. 

The  eternally  busy  mother  who  “has  no  office 
hours.” 

The  forgiving  mother  whose  only  thought,  when 
her  son  was  convicted  of  stealing,  was  the  plea, 
“He’s  mine.  He’s  mine.” 

In  the  sadness  of  giving  her  last  child  up  in 
marriage,  the  mother  cries:  “O,  I  do  not  blame 
her.  I  just  want  her.” 

That  is  the  tragedy  of  all  motherhood.  They 
want  the  children.  Want  to  keep  them.  Want  to 
have  them  near. 

You  will  never  comprehend  the  longing  in  the 
heart  of  your  mother — how  much  she  may  have 
missed  you  after  you  left  “the  old  nest”  unless  you 
read  the  stabbing  truth  that  this  mother  wrote  to 
her  boy  who  was  too  busy  and  too  famous  to  come 
home — to  even  remember  her  birthday.  In  it  is 
voiced  the  cry  of  all  motherhood : 

“When  the  old  house  here  was  full  of  your  noise 
I  used  to  hold  my  head  to  keep  it  from  splitting. 
Now  it  is  so  empty  and  so  quiet  I  have  to  hold  my 
heart  to  keep  it  from  breaking  open.” 
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An  Altoona  man  who  has  climbed  to  the  top 
notch  of  his  profession,  and  who  has  won  fame  and 
fortune  both,  said  of  this  picture: 

“It  opened  my  eyes.  It  took  my  thoughts  back 
to  my  own  mother.  I  had  a  fine  mother  and  she 
was  proud  of  her  boys.  I  know  now  that  I  should 
have  gone  to  see  her  oftener  after  I  left  home.  I 
was  good  to  her  in  a  material  way,  but  I  wish  now 
I  had  gone  to  see  her  more  often.” 

A  sweet  and  simple  story  of  the  heights  and  the 
depths  of  mother  love — for  there  are  terrible  depths. 
It  is  sadly  true  that  “trouble  grows  up  with  the 
children,”  but  the  heights  of  motherhood  are  the 
clearest,  finest  heights  in  all  the  world. 

To  wear  its  wonderful  crown  women  are  con¬ 
tent  to  bear  its  cross.  A  mother  holds  the  finest 
office  in  the  world.  No  fame  nor  wealth  nor  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  world  can  offer  can  equal  this,  the 
highest  and  holiest  calling  for  womanhood. 

There  is  no  human  being  who  could  not  be  a 
better  man  or  woman  after  having  seen  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  as  “The  Old  Nest.” 
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FUR  AND  FEATHERS 


The  hunter  has  been  “bringing  home  the  bacon,” 
in  spite  of  the  dire  predictions  he  had  made  all 
along,  that  the  hunting  season  would  be  no  good, 
what  with  the  leaves  all  on  the  trees,  and  the  woods 
too  dry  to  hold  a  scent  for  the  dog. 

For,  luckily  for  the  hunter,  but  most  unfortunately 
for  the  game,  a  heavy  frost  before  the  opening  of 
the  season,  and  two  days’  rain,  fixed  things  just 
right  for  hunting. 

The  first  day  of  the  season  the  hunter  turned  up 
at  noon  with  his  day’s  limit  of  quail  and  a  bunny. 

“Did  you  bring  home  the  whole  covey?”  he  was 
asked. 

“No,  only  eight  of  them,”  he  said. 

And  when  he  told  what  wise  and  clever  man- 
ouevres  they  had  gone  through,  and  how  they  had 
tried  so  hard  to  outwit  him  and  his  dog  and  gun, 
in  a  vain  effort  to  save  their  lives,  you  couldn  t 
help  feeling  sorry  that  the  game  laws  permitted  an 
open  season  for  Bob  White. 

True,  he  is  a  delicious  morsel  to  the  palate,  but 
he  is  so  tiny  and  so  clever,  and  so  pretty,  and  his 
clear  whistle  of  a  Summer  morning  sounds  so 
buovant  and  cheerful ! 

“But,”  argues  the  hunter,  “if  I  wouldn’t  get  them, 
some  one  else  would. 

Which  is  just  our  argument  for  Bob  White’s  pro¬ 
tection.  Why  allow  anyone  to  shoot  him?  Surely 
he  is  a  “song”  bird,  and  he  is  too  shy  to  be  a 
nuisance ;  and,  goodness  knows,  the  winters  are 
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hard  enough  on  the  members  of  his  family.  What 
few  remain,  at  the  end  of  a  hard  Winter,  should  be 
accorded  the  protection  of  the  state  game  laws. 

Of  course,  as  we  said  before,  he  is  delicious  eat¬ 
ing.  Ask  the  Small  Person,  she  knows! 

Having  been  allowed  nothing  but  well-toasted 
bread  for  several  days  following  an  illness,  the  few 
bites  of  tender,  flakey,  white  quail  meat  that  was 
added  to  her  menu  was  a  real  treat  to  her. 

Quail  on  toast!  An  epicurean  dish  at  any  time, 
and  the  home-made  kind  can  put  it  all  over  the  hotel 
or  restaurant  variety,  every  time! 

The  second  day  out,  the  hunter  brought  home 
three  bunnies  and  a  handsome  woodcock. 

The  Small  Person  cuddled  the  very  quiet  bird  in 
her  arms,  while  she  watched  the  process  of  “skin¬ 
ning  a  rabbit” — or  rather,  three  of  them. 

Death  is  not  understandable  to  one  of  her  tender 
years.  She  looked  at  the  wide-opened  eyes  of  a 
bunny  for  a  while,  then  she  asked,  “Do  rabbits  go 
to  sleep?” 

“I  guess  this  one  did,”  replied  the  hunter. 

Every  step  of  the  process  was  eagerly  watched 
by  the  little  girl. 

When  his  legs  were  being  removed  she  com¬ 
miserated,  “He’s  gonna  have  no  legs.  Poor  rabbit! 
I  don’t  like  him  to  have  no  legs.” 

And  when  he  was  divested  of  his  coat  she  ob¬ 
jected  that  she  did  not  like  him  “all  red.” 

But  most  any  one  would  like  bunny  when  he  is 
all  brown. 

When  he  has  been  soaked  in  cold  saltwater  over 
night  and  been  well  par-boiled  till  he  is  tender; 
drained,  rolled  in  flour  and  browned  in  a  hot  skillet, 
in  butter  and  lard. 
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When  he  comes  to  the  Autumn  table,  piping  hot, 
flanked  by  mashed  potatoes,  hot  biscuits,  cran¬ 
berries,  celery  and  topped  off  with  pie — that  finest 
culinary  concoction,  he  “looks  good”  to  any  one 
who  has  a  healthy  appetite,  in  good  working  order. 

Even  the  left  over  bones  of  him  look  good  to 
Mac,  the  bird  dog  who  is  finding  birds  in  the  woods 
and  fields  even  though  he  is  only  a  pup  in  age. 

He  comes  home  tired  and  hungry  at  night,  but 
the  hunter  himself  is  not  more  anxious  to  be  off 
and  away  in  the  morning,  again,  than  is  Mac,  for 
hunting  is  a  mutual  interest  for  them,  and  both  of 
them  are  glad  to  hit  the  trail  of  feathered  folks. 
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THE  ARMISTICE 

Nobody  seems  to  care,  since  the  war  is  over, 

But  the  mothers  and  the  children  and  the  wives. 
Everybody  else  seems  to  have  forgotten 
The  Supreme  Sacrifice 

That  was  paid  by  our  boys,  Over  There ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  and  the  fervor 
Of  the  war-time  spirit  is  ended. 

Enthusiasm  has  died  down. 

Except  once  a  year,  in  November, 

When  Armistice  Day  comes  around. 

Then  we  turn  out  to  view  the  parade, 

And  we  each  wear  a  poppy  and  cheer  loudly — 
Then  we  go  back  to  home  or  to  office 
And  again  forget  all  about  the  Supreme  Sacrifice. 
And  we  never  give  pause  or  thought,  for  a  moment, 
To  the  pitifully  wounded  Other  Boys. 

Crippled  and  shell-shocked  and  helpless. 

It  isn’t  “Poppy”  enthusiasm  that  counts. 

It  is  a  shame  to  cheapen,  in  this  way,  the  flower 
That  bloomed  among  the  graves  on  Flanders  Field. 
To  sell  its  counterpart  once  yearly,  only, 

And  then  forget  again. 

But  there  is  one  fine  way  we  can  remember. 

Each  one  of  us  can  help  hold  up  the  arms 
Of  the  only  one  who  never  forgot  the  Soldier — 
Who  went  with  him  from  his  Home,  the  day  he  left, 
Who  stayed  by  him  in  his  days  at  training  camps, 
Who  crossed  the  ocean  with  him,  and  went  out 
Upon  the  very  field  of  battle  at  his  side. 

She  kept  up  his  morale  until  the  last. 

Strengthened  his  courage  and  sustained  his  faith 
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In  the  Country  and  the  Flag  for  which  he  fought 
The  Battle  for  the  Freedom  of  the  World, 

That  we  might  live  in  safety  on  the  earth. 

The  GREATEST  MOTHER  IN  THE  WORLD 
is  she 

The  composite  Heart  of  all  the  Motherhood 
That  gave  their  boys  to  Service  overseas. 

THE  RED  CROSS  is  her  name,  and  she 
Alone  could  represent  the  tender  love, 

The  ministering  mercy  and  the  care 
That  homesick  boys  were  needing  while  the  Hell 
Of  war  was  raging  all  about  them,  over  there. 
She  nursed  the  sick,  she  soothed  the  dying  ones. 
She  took  their  tender  messages — the  last — 

She  soothed  their  pillows  and  she  held 
The  cup  of  water  to  their  thirsty  lips  to  cool 
The  scorch  of  fever  and  the  throb  of  pain. 

She  was  their  mother,  healing,  loving,  kind. 

And  when  the  War  was  over,  still  she  stayed 
By  sufferers’  beds,  in  hospitals,  to  serve. 

She’s  serving  still.  The  Red  Cross  seems  to  be 
The  only  one  in  all  the  whole  wide  world 
Who  seems  to  care  and  to  provide 
For  him,  and  that  Sad  Remnant  of  him  now. 

No  other  agency  in  all  the  world 
Is  so  unselfish  as  the  Red  Cross  is. 

The  “Benefits”  that  people  sometimes  give, 

(To  help  the  soldiers,  so  they  advertise) 

Are  benefits  to  Fashion,  and  to  greed 
For  name  and  place  on  social  registers. 

An  insult  to  the  memory  of  those 
Who  fell  on  Flanders  Feld  or  those 
Who  go  about  on  crutches,  here  at  home, 

Or,  sightless,  feel  their  groping  way  along 
The  crooked  paths  of  Life; 
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To  dance  to  music  when  the  dead 
Will  never  dance  or  even  walk  again — 

To  eat  and  drink  and  dress  in  priceless  clothes, 
How  much  does  all  it  “benefit”  the  boy 
Who  lives,  but  deaf  or  sightless,  has  no  job? 

The  Red  Cross  knows  no  flaunting  show  like  this! 
It  lives  to  minister  to  those  in  need, 

To  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry  mouths. 

To  nurse  the  sick,  to  heal  the  aching  wounds 
And  cheer  the  fainting  hearts  whose  beat  runs  slow. 
And  each  of  us  can  offer,  in  her  name, 

A  share  of  comfort  to  the  needy  ones. 

Let  none  of  us  be  too  engrossed  with  Self 
To  hear  her  yearly  Roll  Call  for  our  help. 

It  is  your  chance  and  mine  to  do  a  part 
Towards  paying  on  the  boundless  debt  we  owe 
To  every  boy  who  went  across  to  War. 

Not  just  a  dollar  for  your  membership. 

Give  more  than  that  of  money,  and  beside 
Give  loving  thought  and  constant  memory. 

“Lest  we  forget,”  implant  the  scarlet  bloom 
Of  poppy  flowers  in  your  heart  for  aye. 

Best  gift  of  all,  give  of  yourself,  “for  he 
Who  gives  himself  beside  his  gift  feeds  three, 
Himself,  his  neighbor,  hungering,  and  Me.” 
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IN  MEMORY 

On  a  balmy  April  evening,  back  in  1915,  a  little 
silver  maple  tree  was  set  out  in  a  suburban  back 
yard. 

Just  a  little  switch  of  a  tree,  it  was,  but  it  took 
three  people  to  plant  it.  Son  and  his  two  parents. 

For  the  planting  of  the  tree  was  a  sort  of  a 
ceremony.  The  tree  itself,  if  it  lived,  to  be  a  sort 
of  a  milestone,  the  first,  to  mark  the  boy’s  journey 
along  the  upward  track  of  education.  A  monument 
to  mark  his  first  year  in  school. 

The  tree  lived  and  grew.  It  grew  far  taller,  in 
the  six  years  since  its  planting,  than  Son  will  ever 
grow.  It  is  not  only  tall,  but  lovely  and  graceful 
even  now,  when  it  is  stark  and  bare  of  leaves; 
lovelier  far  in  June-time,  when  its  wealth  of  green 
casts  a  cooling  shade,  and  when  birds  flit  in  and 
out  of  its  leafy  bowers.  The  song  sparrow  comes 
here  first  to  sing  its  poignantly  sweet  vespers  in 
early  Spring;  the  bluebird  loves  the  tree  and  the 
brilliant  winged  but  shy  oriole  tries  to  hide  him¬ 
self  in  its  foliage  on  his  occasional  darting  visits 
from  the  hillside  where  his  home  cradle  swings  in 
a  tree. 

But  for  the  kind  heart,  the  thoughtfulness,  the 
public  spirit  and  the  generosity  of  a  big  man,  there 
would  have  been  no  maple  tree  there. 

A  man  big  of  body,  for  Nature  had  to  mould  him 
so  to  find  room  to  store  in  him  all  the  big  and  good 
qualities  that  were  to  mark  his  journey  in  the 
world. 
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Every  school  child  in  the  county  knew  Mr.  Gable 
through  his  yearly  tree  gifts,  even  though  they 
never  personally  knew  the  giver. 

It  is  considered  a  benefaction  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before.  How  much 
we  owe,  then,  to  one  who  did  not  stop  to  count 
the  cost  but  was  so  interested  in  developing  a  love 
for  tree  planting,  a  proper  regard  and  reverence  for 
trees  among  the  coming  generation,  seeing  the 
nation’s  great  need  of  trees,  that  he  not  only  pro¬ 
vided  this  colossal  yearly  gift  of  healthy  young 
trees,  but  actually  delivered  each  tree,  into  the 
hands  of  the  children  in  school,  that  there  could 
be  no  neglect  shown  to  it. 

I  think  he  promoted  the  propagation  and  the 
planting  of  trees  first  of  all  because  he  loved  trees, 
and  second  because  he  wanted  to  repair  some  of 
the  sinful  waste  and  wanton  destruction  of  trees  of 
which  we  as  a  nation  have  been  guilty. 

Lots  of  folks  are  saying,  right  now,  “O,  if  I  had 
the  means  I  would  like  to  give  a  gift  to  every  child 
in  the  city,  at  Christmas  time.” 

A  worthy  thought.  We  wish  it  too.  But  what 
would  we  give?  A  toy  is  soon  broken,  clothing 
wears  out,  candy  is  eaten.  All  gone !  A  transient 
happiness  only! 

But  here  was  a  man  who  gave  living,  lasting, 
goodly  gifts  to  all  the  children,  big  and  little,  in 
the  city  and  the  county,  too. 

Through  him  home  yards  were  beautified,  and 
who  shall  say  what  great  incentives  to  personal 
pride  in  the  home  yards  and  gardens  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  influence  of  the  growing  trees  given  by 
Mr.  Gable. 
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During  this  Summer  a  neighbor’s  green  lawn 
was  sentineled  in  front  by  four  exquisite  trees  in 
bloom.  Rose  of  Sharon,  in  colors  of  lavender,  rose, 
white  and  pink.  To  me  they  were  something  more 
than  Rose  of  Sharon  trees  abloom.  They  were 
emblems  of  her  four  sturdy  sons  in  school;  they 
were  tributes  to  her  motherhood;  they  were  living, 
glowing  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  kindly- 
hearted  man  who  gave  the  trees  to  be  planted. 

In  summertime  a  young  mulberry  tree  flings 
dancing,  lacey  shadows  across  the  shades  of  a 
western  window.  The  delicate  scalloping  of  the 
marvelously  shaped  leaves  is  a  fascinating  study. 
No  two  of  all  its  myriad  leaves  seem  to  be  scalloped 
alike.  Fascinating  as  the  study  of  the  varied  sym¬ 
metry  of  new  fallen  snow  flakes. 

The  mulberry  tree,  also,  was  a  gift  from  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Gable. 

All  over  the  city,  all  through  the  county,  you  can 
see  them — the  trees  he  gave  to  children  in  school. 

Many  of  the  children  are  growing  up.  Some  of 
the  trees  are  planted  on  rented  soil.  Maybe  the 
children  who  carried  the  trees  home  from  school 
and  who  helped  to  plant  them,  have  moved  away. 
But  passing  the  old  home,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
the  green  of  the  living  tree  calls  to  them  a  friendly 
welcome,  and  stirs  up  in  them  old  memories, 
fragrant  and  precious. 

William  F.  Gable  is  no  longer  with  us,  but  his 
memory  will  live  on  and  on,  through  many  years, 
in  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  were  not  privileged 
to  know  him  as  a  friend,  personally,  but  who  know, 
never  the  less,  that  he  was  their  friend,  the  friend 
of  children  and  the  friend  of  trees. 
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What  a  wonderful  monument  he  has  left  behind. 
Better  than  the  highest,  costliest  shaft  of  rarest 
marble. 

The  gift  trees,  growing  everywhere  in  his 
memory ! 
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A  WHITE  BIRD 

She  is  quiet  and  dignified,  well-bred  and  yet 
friendly.  She  is  dressed  in  silky,  snow-white  feath¬ 
ers,  from  end  to  end.  A  lady  turkey  who  was 
brought  from  a  farm,  way  down  in  the  country, 
last  week,  and  who  shows  by  her  gentle  trust  in 
every  one  that  she  was  kindly  treated  from  baby¬ 
hood. 

One  of  a  family  of  twenty-three  turkeys,  all 
snow-white.  What  a  pretty  picture  they  must  have 
made,  before  Autumn  and  Winter  came  on  with 
their  holiday  feasting ! 

The  Small  Person  is  keenly  excited  over  the  new 
arrival.  The  trips  she  makes  to  the  turkey’s  pen, 
and  the  corn  she  pleads  to  shell  from  the  ear!  No 
danger  of  White  Turkey  going  hungry,  or  getting 
lonesome. 

No  wonder  the  child  is  interested.  The  folks  at 
her  house  do  not  have  turkey  every  day — nor  every 
year,  either.  This  is  her  first  real,  close-range 
acquaintance  with  a  live  turkey,  as  the  21-pound 
bronze  gobbler  that  fell  a  victim  to  the  hunter’s 
prowess,  two  years  ago,  came  home  dead,  of  course. 

And  then  a  white  turkey  is  so  pretty,  and  this 
one  so  tame  and  well-behaved.  What  child 
wouldn’t  like  her? 

The  Small  Person  has  a  sympathetic  little  heart. 
Is  she  destined  to  be  a  nurse  some  day?  No 
wound  or  scratch  or  ache  goes  unheeded  by  her. 
She  has  an  instant  remedy  to  offer  to  the  sufferer. 
Maybe  the  remedies  she  suggests  are  not  always 
suitable,  but  she  means  well. 
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“Put  Bick’s  sab  on  it,”  was  her  suggestion  for 
all  internal  and  external  ails,  long  before  she  could 
talk  plain. 

She  bandages  imaginary  wounds  and  bruises  on 
the  arms  and  legs  of  her  dolls,  and  loves  to  play 
at  healing  them. 

Being  on  the  lookout  for  abnormal  conditions, 
she  became  alarmed  at  the  healthy  red  (and  per¬ 
fectly  natural)  bumps  on  the  white  turkey’s  head. 

“I  wonder  what  is  wrong  with  the  turkey’s  neck,” 
she  seriously  remarked,  while  eating  her  dinner. 

“Why?”  she  was  asked. 

“‘It’s  all  full  of  red  pimples,”  she  replied  with 
much  concern. 

It  wasn’t  polite,  in  the  face  of  her  tender  solic¬ 
itude,  to  laugh  at  her  remark,  but  the  head  of  the 
house  did. 

“I  wonder  what  she  would  think  if  she  saw  the 
old  gobbler,  with  his  big  red  wattles  and  his  purple 
comb,”  he  said. 

The  lady  turkey  is  so  nice  and  so  pretty  that 
even  the  black  cat  likes  to  sit  and  watch  her. 

A  mutual  bond  of  affection  has  established  itself 
between  the  turkey  and  the  children. 

“Do  you  want  to  hear  her  talk?”  asked  Son. 

To  the  exclamation  of  derision  he  replied:  “All 
right,  you  just  wait  and  see,  and  removing  the 
cover  from  the  pen,  he  smoothed  the  turkey  s 
snowy  back,  and  immediately  she  began  a  content¬ 
ed,  gurgling  murmur. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  she  has  to  be,  like  Mary 
Cary’s  two  canaries,  “killed  and  eaten,  too.” 

But  that  is  the  common  fate  of  turkeys — even 
beautiful  and  friendly  white  ones. 
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We  suspect  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  relegate 
the  children  to  the  background,  all  unsuspecting, 
when  the  edict  goes  forth  that  was  made  memor¬ 
able  by  the  cruel  queen,  when  Alice  was  in  Wonder¬ 
land  : 

“Off  with  her  head!  Off  with  her  head!” 
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A  HAPPY  CHILD 

Isn’t  it  nice  to  get  the  things  we  want?  It 
doesn’t  often  happen  to  grown-up  folks,  of  course. 
But  do  you  know  why?  It  is  because  grown-up 
folks  fall  into  the  bad  habit  of  wishing  out  of  rea¬ 
son.  Wishing  for  things  that,  common  sense  tells 
them,  are  impossible,  in  their  circumstances. 

Children  are  saner  and  simpler  in  their  tastes. 

No  wonder  the  Lord  said  that  to  enter  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  we  must  become  as  little  children. 

A  normal  child  will  not  ask  for  impossible  or  un¬ 
reasonable  things. 

In  the  weeks  and  the  days  before  Christmas  the 
Small  Person  never  once  changed  her  mind  about 
what  she  desired  Santa  to  bring  to  her  on  “The 
night  before  Christmas.” 

Her  reply  to  inquiring  elders  was  always  the 
same :  “I  want  him  to  bring  me  a  doll  carriage, 
two  doll  chairs  and  a  wash  tub  and  rubber.” 

And  busy  though  Santa  was,  getting  out  some 
million  other  Christmas  orders,  he  did  not  disap¬ 
point  this  little  girl.  He  remembered  each  wish  and 
granted  it. 

When  the  Small  Person  was  led  down  stairs  on 
Christmas  morning  her  eyes  began  to  pop  as  soon 
as  she  rounded  the  turn  in  the  staircase  that  gave 
her  a  glimpse  of  the  tree. 

And  when  she  spied  the  gifts  beneath  the  tree 
she  did  not  shout.  Her  lady-like  restraint  was  re¬ 
markable. 
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She  clapped  her  hands  joyously  together  and  said 
happily.  “He  brought  me  ezzackly  the  same  that  I 
wanted.” 

And  then  she  began  a  quiet  and  systematic  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  her  gifts.  Breakfast  had  no  attractions 
whatever.  Indeed  she  had  to  be  forcibly  set  up  to 
her  butter  bread  and  orange  after  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  dined. 

She  played  all  day  with  her  cherished  new  pos¬ 
sessions.  Gangway  had  to  be  cleared  for  the  trips 
the  doll  carriage  kept  making.  A  dinner  was  set 
that  the  dolls  might  enjoy  the  treat  of  eating  in 
comfort  on  their  new  high  chairs. 

And  then  the  splendid  new  tub  and  other  laundry 
appurtenances !  The  Small  Person  could  scarcely 
wait  for  wash  day  to  roll  round.  And  when  it  did, 
the  doll  beds  were  divested  of  all  their  coverings — 
even  to  the  pillows  which  were  rescued,  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  from  a  bath  in  the  warm  suds. 

The  little  girl’s  deft  and  skillful  industry  was 
wonderful.  She  went  about  the  business  as  natur¬ 
ally  as  though  she  had  been  washing  doll  clothes 
all  her  life. 

Said  one  pessimist  who  watched  her:  “Just  wait 
till  she  gets  older.  Then  she  will  not  be  so  anxious 
to  help  with  housework.” 

My,  but  aren’t  these  “wet-blanket”  folks  the 
agreeable  souls!  Forever  ready  to  dash  cold  water 
on  your  pleasant  moments. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  let  any  calamity  howler 
scare  us  out  of  the  belief  that  the  Small  Person  is 
going  to  make  a  splendid  housewife  some  day. 

She  is  a  naturally  industrious  little  girl.  She 
loves,  above  all  things  else,  to  play  at  housework. 
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No  family  baking  is  ever  done  without  her  help. 
She  has  her  own  small  baking  set  and  knows  her 
corner  of  the  table,  where,  kneeling  on  a  chair,  she 
can  roll  out  dough  and  cut  it  to  her  heart’s  con¬ 
tent. 

She  is  quick  to  see  and  imitate  all  the  “tricks  of 
the  trade.”  When  the  Christmas  cookies  were  in 
process  of  making,  she  had  to  try  out  each  of  the 
many  animal  or  fancy  tin  cutters.  She  was  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  with  the  cutter  that  made  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  lady  with  the  addition  of  penciled  features 
and  dress  buttons.  Every  detail  was  faithfully 
copied. 

Then  she  looked  at  the  lonesome  little  cookie 
lady  and  presently  she  asked,  “Haven’t  you  any 
manners?” 

It  developed,  eventually,  that  she  meant,  “Man¬ 
ners.  To  cut  out  man  cakes.” 

Alas!  No.  The  little  cookie  lady,  for  the  present 
at  least,  is  destined  to  a  lonely  spinsterhood.  We 
haven’t  any  “man-ners.” 

The  Small  Person  has  had  a  happy  Christmas. 
Of  all  the  many  lovely  remembrances  that  came  to 
her  with  the  season’s  greetings,  none  was  more 
precious  than  one  that  came  from  a  friend  who 
does  not  even  know  her. 

Two  little  linen  books  with  pictures  and  stories 
of  the  Christmas  time.  They  were  left  at  a  place 
where  it  was  known  that  she  would  get  them.  And 
they  were  inscribed  to  “The  little  three  year  old 
girl  that  Gamma  Kappa  writes  about  in  the 
Tribune.” 

We  would  like  the  kind-hearted  donor  to  know 
just  how  much  pleasure  the  gift  brought  to  the 
little  three-year-old. 
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OLD  MOTHER  NATURE 

Way  last  Summer  the  Head  of  the  House,  while 
in  the  woods  one  day,  spied  a  lovely  cedar  tree. 
Its  branchless  base  was  perhaps  several  feet  tall. 
But  above  that  the  tree  widened  out  into  one  of  the 
most  graceful,  compact  and  well-shaped  trees  im¬ 
aginable.  For,  as  a  rule,  cedar  trees  are  not  sym¬ 
metrically  shaped.  The  finder  of  the  tree  had  a 
notion  it  would  make  an  extra  fine  Christmas  tree. 

As  the  holiday  season  drew  near,  the  Small  Per¬ 
son  was  occasionally  reminded,  when  she  was  in¬ 
clined  to  be  slow  about  obeying  commands,  that 
maybe  the  pretty  tree  wouldn’t  be  brought  home 
for  her. 

Her  statement  of  the  warning  was:  “I  must  be 
a  good  girl  and  listen  to  Daddy;  for  he  met  a  nice 
tree  one  day,  in  the  woods,  and  if  I  am  good  he 
will  bring  it  home  to  be  my  Christmas  tree.” 

Well,  she  kept  her  part  of  the  contract  about  as 
well  as  a  child  could,  and  two  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas  the  journey  was  made  by  train  to  fell  the  tree 
and  bring  it  home. 

When  it  was  set  up  in  the  house,  you  couldn’t 
imagine  anything  lovelier.  It  had  been  hewn  off  at 
the  beginning  of  its  branches,  so  that  it  formed  a 
perfectly  symmetrical  green  cone  from  floor  to 
ceiling. 

When  Santa  Claus  (who  this  year  bore  a  re¬ 
markable  resemblance  to  the  Small  Person’s 
brother)  had  artistically  trimmed  the  tree,  after  that 
young  lady  was  fast  asleep  in  bed,  it  became  a 
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thing  of  wondrous  beauty,  indeed.  From  the  tip, 
where  the  silver  star  shone,  clear  down  to  the  base ; 
with  all  manner  of  glittering,  shining  baubles  and 
bits  of  tinsel  and  gold ;  with  vari-colored  birds, 
silver  horns,  perfect  looking  fruits  and  strings  of 
shining  beads  all  over  it,  no  one  could  have  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  tree’s  lovely  appearance. 

That  is,  no  human  touch  seemed  lacking.  But 
old  Mother  Nature  had  a  touch  to  add — a  magical 
touch.  For  art  is  one  thing,  but  nature  is  quite 
another. 

All  Summer  and  all  Autumn  the  lovely  tree  had 
stood  through  an  unwonted  drought.  Its  thirsty 
roots  had  dug  deep  to  find  what  moisture  it  could 
beneath  the  earth’s  surface,  for  very  rare  were  the 
drops  that  fell  from  heaven  to  quench  its  thirst. 

The  ornamented  Christmas  tree  is  standing  in  a 
great  crock  of  water.  Almost  daily  fresh  water  is 
supplied.  And  now,  more  than  a  w^ek  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  grateful  little  tree  is  helping  decorate  it¬ 
self.  It  is  adding  a  touch  of  nature,  lovely  beyond 
measure,  that  human  hands  could  not  have  given 
it.  All  over  its  myriad  branches  are  blossoming 
little  brown  buds,  flowering  the  whole  surface  with 
exquisite  beauty. 

Many  are  the  poor  Christmas  trees,  doomed  to  a 
brief  day  of  glory,  that  were  hewn  weeks  ago, 
shipped  and  stored  for  holiday  selling;  bought  and 
set  up  in  homes  for  a  few  days,  their  reign  ending 
in  an  ignominious  baring  of  dry  branches  in  a  day 
or  so,  and  already  consigned  to  forgetfulness  on 
the  ash  heaps  all  over  the  city. 

The  Small  Person’s  tree  grows  lovelier  day  by 
day. 
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The  gayest,  most  enchanting  of  all  trees,  to  the 
eyes  of  childhood,  is  the  shining  Christmas  tree. 

The  joy  that  the  Small  Person  has  in  her  tree  is 
far  from  being  dimmed  as  yet.  For  her  sake,  and 
because  old  Mother  Nature  has  added  her  unrivalled 
handiwork  to  its  trimming,  she  is  to  keep  it  just 
a  little  longer  than  most  Christmas  trees  are  kept. 
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THE  MORNING  SKY 

“The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handiwork. 

“Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knowledge.” 

Beautiful,  with  a  constantly  changing  beauty,  are 
the  heavens  day  by  day.  Now  black  and  terrible 
with  storm;  now  blue  as  June,  with  soft  white 
clouds,  like  fleece,  scattered  over  the  placid  blue; 
and  now  gray  and  sullen,  chill  and  gloomy,  yet 
tragically  beautiful  in  their  changing  grays. 

But  it  is  the  morning  sky  that  is  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  early  morning  sky  that  is  arched  over  a 
hushed  world.  Beautiful,  new  and  wonderful  every 
morning. 

The  matchless  brilliance  of  the  morning  sky  in 
Winter!  How  the  twinkle  of  the  bright  radiance 
of  a  December  morning  star  can  hold  you! 

“They  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east  and  are  come 
to  worship  him.” 

Or  the  wonder  of  the  western  sky  in  January, 
when  the  moon,  at  the  full,  is  sinking  to  the  horizon, 
riding  down  the  morning  sky  like  a  huge  golden 
plate,  shedding  an  unbelievable  radiance  on  the 
white,  snow-bound  world  below.  An  unearthly 
radiance  that  seems  to  sharpen  and  intensify  the 
frosty  cold. 

How  the  scene  changes  in  a  few  days.  The  moon 
has  waned  until  only  a  silver  crescent  is  left  of  it. 
A  small  silver  cradle  that  swings  high  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  sky. 
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In  the  east  now  majestic  storm  clouds  are  piled 
up,  black  and  sinister,  against  the  pearl  gray  of 
the  sky.  They  look  like  huge  near  mountain  peaks, 
towering  against  the  horizon. 

And  presently  the  scene  changes.  Rosy  dawn 
begins  to  flush,  the  black  clouds  dissolve  and  melt 
away,  and  the  east  is  radiant  with  the  banners 
flung  out  by  the  advance  guards,  the  light  rays  that 
herald  the  coming  of  the  sun. 

No  sunset  rays,  brilliant  though  they  be,  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  soft,  tender  coloring  of  the  sky  at 
sunrise. 

It  is  like  the  sleepy  stretching  and  uncurling  of 
a  little  child,  all  warm  and  rosy,  awakening  from 
its  night  of  slumber. 

David,  the  great  king,  could  well  write  of  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens.  For  how  often,  as  a  little 
shepherd  lad,  he  must  have  lain  at  ease  on  the 
ground,  watching  the  ever  changing  glories  of  the 
skies,  while  his  sheep  were  resting  or  feeding. 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  spoke  to  him  in  tongues 
of  fire.  David  knew  and  he  wrote  for  all  believers 
to  realize,  that,  “The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God.” 
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WHERE’S  MOTHER? 

The  other  day  we  heard  of  a  wise  reflection  made 
by  a  little  boy,  not  yet  five  years  old. 

Some  member  of  the  family  had  come  into  the 
house  with  the  inevitable  query,  “Where’s  Mom?” 
and  the  little  boy  remarked  thoughtfully: 

“Everybody  that  comes  into  the  house  always 
asks,  ‘Where’s  Mom?’  The  first  thing  when  they 
come  in.  I  guess,  some  day,  when  she  is  in  the 
parlor,  in  her  crate,  they  won’t  ask,  ‘Where’s 
Mom.’  ” 

It  developed  that  by  “crate,”  the  child  meant 
“casket.” 

And  the  little  fellow  was  right,  wasn’t  he?  ' 

“Where’s  mother?”  is  a  query  as  old  as  home 
itself.  Everybody  asks  it,  the  moment  they  open 
the  home  door,  from  Dad,  down  to  the  Youngest. 

Big  son,  home  from  work,  asks  it.  Big  daughter, 
too.  Yes,  even  the  married  sons  and  daughters, 
when  they  come  home,  do  not  forget  the  old  query. 

The  younger  boys  and  girls,  trooping  in  from 
school,  hungry  or  vexed,  happy  or  angry,  want  to 
tell  their  troubles  to  “mother.” 

The  youngest  of  all  play  till  they  are  tired,  then 
it  is,  “I  want  my  muzzer.” 

And  the  very  first  word  that  the  baby  learns  to 
say  is  “Mamma.” 

From  infancy  on,  all  the  ills  and  aches  of  life 
are  carried  straight  to  mother. 

She  is  the  Great  Repository  of  confessions.  She 
is  the  original  and  universal  Shock  Absorber. 
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She  is  expected  to  be  on  duty  a  good  24  hours 
each  day.  Everybody  wants  to  know  where  she 
may  be  found,  at  all  times.  No  celebrity  in  the 
world  is  paged  with  the  constant  and  unflagging 
zeal  that  follows  the  footsteps  of  a  mother. 

An  annoying  splinter,  a  bleeding  wound,  a  bump¬ 
ed  head  or  a  skinned  shin — a  new  gift,  a  pretty 
flower  just  found,  report  cards,  good  or  bad;  a  re¬ 
count  of  the  world’s  praise  or  blame — all  are  carried 
straight  to  mother. 

She  is  expected  to  so  manouver  the  family  finances 
that,  somehow,  enough  money  can  be  salvaged  from 
the  monthly  wreckage  to  get  the  dress  or  the 
shoes  or  the  party  funds  that  one  of  the  children  is 
needing  or  only  wanting. 

Mothers  have  no  real  privacy  or  sanctuary.  When 
father  sleeps  the  whole  household  must  go  on  tip¬ 
toe.  But  when  mother  is  sleeping  and  someone 
wants  her  in  a  hurry  she  is  called,  instantly. 
Thoughtlessly,  perhaps,  and  maybe  not  insistently, 
but  no  slumber,  after  weariness  of  the  flesh,  is  ever 
too  deep  for  mother’s  hearing  of  the  calls  of  the 
family. 

A  frantic  whisper  or  the  first  hoarse  rasping  of 
a  cough  from  one  of  the  children  can  awaken  her 
from  the  profoundest  slumber. 

She  cannot  read  a  paper  in  peace.  No  magazine 
gets  more  than  a  superficial  skimming  through. 
Even  moments  when  she  is  telephoning  no  one 
hesitates  a  moment  to  “Hey  mother!”  at  her  un¬ 
occupied  ear. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  family  seems  to  be, 
“What’s  a  mother  for,  anyway?” 

But  there  is  another  side  to  it,  too. 
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A  larger  and  a  far  finer  side.  All  these  burdens 
and  cares  serve  but  to  proclaim  mother  the  queen 
of  the  home. 

Talk  about  your  Old-Testament  miracles.  Is  it 
anything  but  superhuman,  the  way  mothers  can 
respond  to  all  the  calls  that  are  made  upon  them? 

And  real  mothers  never  weary  of  the  times  they 
are  called  upon,  by  the  family.  They  would  not 
barter  their  kingdom  for  all  the  wealth  in  the  world. 
They  secretely  love  the  family’s  tyranny.  Called 
on,  from  morning  to  night,  called  to,  even  in  the 
sacred  hour  of  prayertime,  but  infinitely  happier 
than  the  idlest  woman  in  the  world. 

Do  you  still  have  your  mother  with  you?  Is  she 
where  you  can  see  her,  day  in  and  day  out?  Al¬ 
ways  on  the  job,  or  some  one  instantly  wants  to 
know  why ! 

Mother  at  home,  awaiting  your  coming.  Mother 
right  there ! 

Then  cherish  her,  make  her  days  a  little  brighter, 
as  they  hasten  by.  A  good  mother.  Her  price  is 
above  rubies ! 
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LIGHTS  OUT 

The  electric  lights  staged  a  slow  fade  out  of 
their  own.  Fortunately  it  happened  at  a  propitious 
moment — just  after  the  supper  dishes  had  i>een 
cleared  away.  And  because  it  had  been  a  long, 
hard  day  of  house  work,  the  chance  for  lull  and  a 
rest  was  welcomed.  Nobody  bothered  to  light  a 
candle,  for  nobody  wanted  a  light. 

Through  the  windows  the  magic  radiance  of  a 
moon,  almost  at  the  full,  shimmering  on  the  gleam¬ 
ing  snow  crust,  was  revealed. 

The  artificial  lights  had  blinded  folks  indoors  to 
the  glory  of  Winter  moonlight.  Now  it  fell  in 
soft  silver  floods  through  eastern  windows,  re¬ 
lieving  the  house  of  utter  darkness. 

Glimmering  white  of  moon  on  snowy  fields ;  quiet, 
darkened  homes  scatered  all  about  the  suburbs. 

It  became  a  game  for  the  children  to  count  who 
all  had  diligently  lighted  candles  to  resume  their 
interrupted  labors. 

What  pale,  poor  illumination  this  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  as  compared  to  modern  electric  lighting. 

In  between  the  fun  of  racing  from  window  to 
window,  in  the  wake  of  her  more  active  brother,  to 
comment  on  the  outer  scenery,  the  Small  Person 
kept  up  a  constant  lament  of:  “I  wish  the  lights 
would  come  on  again.  I  do  not  like  this  dark.” 

Then  from  a  front  window  a  steady  stream  of 
coasters,  enjoying  this  king  of  winter  sports,  sud¬ 
denly  spoke  an  irresistible  appeal  to  Son  and  the 
Small  Person. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  enthusiastic  decision  to 
go  out  and  join  the  sledders,  the  lights  came  flood¬ 
ing  on  again  brilliantly  and  blindingly — the  door¬ 
bell  rang  and  with  it  the  telephone. 

At  the  door  a  handsome  young  Doctor,  inquir¬ 
ing  his  way,  through  strange  territory  to  a  new 
patient. 

Then  hastily  donned  wraps  and  a  slamming  of 
doors.  A  sled  whisked  from  the  porch  and  off  the 
young  folks  go — following  the  Doctor’s  car  up  the 
icy  hill,  to  ride  glorously  down,  time  and  time  again. 

How  the  Small  Person  enjoyed  the  evening !  And 
what  rosy  cheeks  she  brought  indoors  with  her, 
later ! 

And  all  because  the  electric  lights,  in  going  out, 
had  clearly  brought  the  message  of  that  oldtime 
nursery  jingle : 

“Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play. 

The  moon  doth  shine  as  bright  as  day. 

Leave  your  supper  and  leave  your  sleep; 

And  join  your  playfellows  on  the  street.” 
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IMAGINATION 

If  you  live  in  the  same  house  with  a  little  child, 
life  for  you  need  never  be  dull  or  prosaic.  There 
is  something  new  and  interesting  and  often  amaz¬ 
ing  being  staged  every  one  of  the  child’s  waking 
moments. 

It  is  most  surprising,  the  flights  of  fancy  that 
can  be  taken  by  the  mind  of  even  a  small  child. 

Recently  the  Small  Person  was  seen  carrying  her 
apron  full  of  toys  from  her  usual  play  place,  at  a 
wide  window  seat,  to  a  warmer  place,  by  the  kitchen 
table,  where  the  gales  of  west  winds  could  not  pene¬ 
trate. 

To  the  query  of  “What  have  you?”  she  replied, 
“John  Dinklin  and  some  blocks.” 

John  Dinklin  is  a  name  of  her  own  coining  alto¬ 
gether,  for  a  tiny  pasteboard  upright  of  a  man  and  a 
dog,  the  whole  scarcely  two  inches  high,  that  came 
to  her  at  Christmas,  with  a  toy  village.  She  had  a 
cow  and  a  chicken,  also,  from  the  village,  and  she 
played  most  happily  all  afternoon,  inventing  a 
variety  of  make-believes. 

She  built  a  “drink  place”  where  John  Dinklin 
and  his  dog  refreshed  themselves  with  “fresh  and 
cold  water.”  She  built  a  station  where  they  waited 
for  a  train,  to  go  fishing. 

Of  course  dogs  do  not  go  along  fishing.  If  the 
family  dog,  wild  and  noisy  as  he  is,  had  gone  along 
fishing  last  Saturday,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the 
fisherman  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  re¬ 
turned  with  four  instead  of  fourteen  big,  lively 
fish. 
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This  successful  fishing  trip  likely  was  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  John  Dinklin’s  destination.  And  no 
wonder. 

You  would  not  need  to  be  as  young  as  three  years 
to  enjoy  the  sight,  Saturday  evening,  of  seeing  a 
whole  big  mass  of  black  and  silver  fishes  tumbled 
out  of  the  fish  bag  into  the  kitchen  sink. 

Son’s  ingenuity  closed  the  drain  with  a  sheet  of 
soft  paper  and  then  filled  the  sink  with  cold  water. 
In  a  moment  every  fish  was  right  side  up  and 
gliding  gracefully  around  in  captivity. 

The  black  cat  and  the  Small  Person  vied  with 
each  other  in  extravagant  excitement,  almost  top¬ 
pling  head  over  heels,  both  of  them,  in  on  the  pool 
where  the  big  lady  fish,  16  inches  long,  was  poised 
demurely  in  the  centre,  with  a  cluster  of  sightly 
smaller  fry  on  either  side  of  her. 

So  John  Dinklin  went  fishing,  too,  to  try  his 
luck.  By  and  by  he  was  on  the  train,  waving 
goodby  out  the  window  to  the  Small  Person — 
though  it  is  our  conviction  that  he  never  budged 
out  of  the  small  block  station. 

And  then  a  calamity.  The  invisible  train  ran 
over  the  Small  Person’s  little  finger  and  hurt  it 
badly.  So  badly  it  had  to  be  bandaged  in  invisible 
bandages. 

Then  the  hen  started  laying  eggs.  She  soon  had 
the  famous  “Lady-Egg-a-Day”  distanced  for  honors. 
This  little  red  pasteboard  hen  kept  laying  eggs  as 
fast  as  her  small  owner  could  trot  down  the  cellar 
steps,  with  carefully  cupped  hands,  to  the  egg 
bucket,  with  each  new-laid  egg,  until  a  half  dozen 
or  more  were  added  to  the  family  supply. 
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Imagination  continued  to  hold  sway  till  evening. 
The  scene  shifted  after  supper.  She  had  company 
and  they  wanted  her  to  sing,  and  she  wanted  her 
singing  book.  She  named  her  company.  Every 
chair  in  the  living  room  was  occupied.  She  almost 
wept  when  her  brother  came  in  and  sat  down  on 
“Edna.”  And  there  was  no  vacant  chair.  No 
amount  of  reasoning  could  change  this.  She  had 
company  on  every  chair  and  they  must  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 

And  because  he  left  her  to  entertain  her  invisible 
company  in  peace,  she  was  gracious  enough  to  go 
down  into  the  cellar  later  and  bring  up  one  of  the 
invisible  products  of  the  little  red  hen  and  proudly 
show  it  to  him — also  the  little  finger  so  badly 
mangled  by  John  Dinklin’s  train. 
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CATHERINE’S  QUILT 

A  sweet-faced  mother  was  piecing  patches  for  a 
very  beautiful  quilt,  in  a  company  of  women,  the 
other  day. 

Most  mothers  are  sweet-faced,  of  course,  and  es¬ 
pecially  so  to  “their  own,”  but  this  mother  has  un¬ 
usual  loveliness  of  character  expressed  in  her  kind 
face  and  smiling  eyes. 

She  has  just  come  through  a  very  serious  sick¬ 
ness,  and  she  explained:  “I  am  making  this  quilt 
for  Catherine  for  taking  care  of  me  when  I  was 
sick.” 

She  is  making  one  like  it  for  her  other  daughter, 
too.  It  is  a  lovely  and  a  harmonious  design  of  pink 
and  rose  and  green  on  white.  Those  girls  will  each 
have  a  real  treasure  to  put  in  their  “hope  chests.” 

And  it  will  not  be  treasured  alone  for  its  charm¬ 
ing  beauty,  but  for  the  careful  stitches  that  mother’s 
hands  are  putting  into  it. 

The  young  girl  who  has  a  “mother-made”  quilt 
towards  her  future  housekeeping  has  something  of 
real  value. 

Bed  coverings  are  absolutely  essential  in  a  home 
and  there  is  no  bed  covering  so  all  around  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  an  old-fashioned  quilt.  Most  modern  beds 
are  made  up  without  them,  but  that  is  because  the 
rush  of  modern  living  gives  so  little  time  for  piec¬ 
ing  and  making  quilts,  not  because  of  the  quilt’s 
waning  in  popularity. 

A  quilt  is  the  best  bed  covering  yet  invented. 
Lighter  than  a  comfort,  heavier  than  a  bed  spread, 
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it  is  just  right  in  weight.  It  is  washable  and  that 
alone  makes  it  a  desirable  covering. 

Winter  times,  in  the  days  gone  by,  mothers  spent 
their  leisure  hours  piecing  quilts.  The  quilting  of 
these  bed  coverings  was  a  rare  occasion,  when 
neighbors  came  in  to  ply  busy  needles  and  busy 
tongues  as  well.  For  that  was  in  the  days  of  bad 
roads  and  no  flivvers  and  the  occasions  for  getting 
together  in  Winter  time  were  very  rare  for  the 
women  folks. 

Quilts  accumulated.  Not  one  but  several  was 
provided  for  each  child  in  the  family,  and  those  were 
the  days  of  big  families,  too. 

Every  home  was  well  stocked  with  quilts.  No 
left  over  bits  of  sewing  material  ever  went  to  waste. 
They  were  used  in  quilts. 

We  know  of  some  homes  where  the  quilts  are 
stacked  up,  man-high,  in  closets  and  others,  where 
old  time  chests  are  packed  so  full  of  them  that  the 
stout  lids  have  to  be  squeezed  down. 

In  bygone  days  most  folks  were  prepared  to  en¬ 
tertain  guests  over  night.  Journeys  then  were  an 
all  day  affair,  and  necessitated  spending  nights  at 
each  others’  houses.  It  wasn’t  dreamed  possible 
then  that  folks  could  decide,  while  eating  their  eve¬ 
ning  meal,  to  “take  a  run  out  to  John’s”  and  all  pile 
in  the  family  car  and  go  ten  or  twenty  miles  and 
pay  a  visit  and  get  back  home  for  the  night. 

And  now  the  modern  bride,  the  world  over,  has 
but  one  bed  and  has  no  quilts  at  all.  Real  quilts 
cannot  be  bought.  And  if  one  could  buy  them, 
factory  made,  would  they  come  near  filling  the  bill 
that  mother’s  quilt  did? 

Not  much  they  would! 

The  thing  that  you  prized  most  about  mother’s 
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quilts  was  being  able  to  lie  lazily  abed,  on  rare 
mornings  of  idleness,  or  when  convalescing  from 
sickness,  and  to  count  the  patches,  and  associate 
their  familiar  patterns  with  days  and  occasions 
when  you  could  remember  the  owner  of  the  dress 
having  had  it  on.  Mother’s  house  dresses  and 
mother’s  pretty  “dress-up”  dresses;  pink-sprigged 
bits  of  a  frock  the  baby  wore,  long  ago.  Big  sister’s 
blue  gingham  and  brother’s  “Sunday”  waists. 
Cousin  Martha’s  brown  print  that  came  from 
Baltimore,  and  Aunt  Esther’s  blue  barred  dress  that 
was  ruffled  from  shoulder  to  sweeping  hem. 

The  rush  and  hustle  of  modern  life  is  crowding 
out  the  quilt.  Most  folks  do  not  even  have  the 
patches  to  piece  a  quilt,  as  all  the  dresses  they  buy 
are  ready-made  ones.  Many  women  have  no  time 
to  sew,  and  far  less  time  to  piece  and  quilt  a  bed 
covering. 

In  almost  all  the  churches,  however,  there  are 
organizations  of  women,  the  good,  old-fashioned 
kind  of  women  who,  comprising  the  “Ladies’  Aid,” 
have  their  quilting  days  for  the  folks  who  cannot 
yield  to  the  notion  that  quilts  are  going  out  of 
style. 
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INSEPARABLES 

Son  is  just  recovering  from  a  nasty  siege  of 
tonsilitis,  and  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  obey  the 
Doctor’s  orders  to  keep  the  Small  Person  away 
from  his  bedside. 

At  first  she  was  very  much  hurt  at  the  rigid 
discipline  enacted  to  ward  her  away  from  her 
adored  brother.  One  of  her  favorite  morning 
games,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  to  climb  out  of 
her  crib,  not  waiting  to  put  on  her  bedroom  slip¬ 
pers,  to  open  the  doors  herself  and  patter  swiftly 
down  the  hall  to  “brother’s  room.”  She  loves  to 
open  his  door,  peep  around  the  corner,  and  call  out 
to  him,  “Lazy  head.”  It  is  a  term  of  her  own,  de¬ 
rived,  no  doubt,  from  the  appellations  of  “Sleepy 
head”  and  “Lazy  bones,”  that  she  has  heard. 

Immediately  after  dubbing  her  late-sleeping 
brother  a  “Lazy  head,”  she  charges  onto  his  bed 
like  a  small  whirlwind,  swarming  all  over  him,  and 
scuttling  rapidly  under  cover  if  she  hears  some 
one  coming  in  search  of  her. 

To  have  this  fun  suddenly  and  firmly  taken  from 
her,  and  the  lid  clamped  down  so  tight  that  she  was 
forbidden  to  even  go  near  his  bed,  set  very  hard  on 
her. 

At  first  she  seemed  unable  to  understand  that 
she  was  in  danger  of  contagion,  but  when  she  did 
realize  it,  she  sat  meekly  on  a  little  chair,  just 
inside  his  door  and  sighed,  “O,  I  wish  I  had  a  sore 
throat,  too.” 

She  had  visions  of  thus  being  able  to  spend  whole 
days  tumbling  and  playing  about,  in  bed  with 
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brother.  Heretofore  her  morning  visits  to  his  bed 
had  always  to  be  rudely  interrupted,  just  as  the 
fun  was  getting  nice  and  noisy,  and  the  bed  clothes 
getting  converted  into  the  finest  kind  of  circus 
tents.  She  had  always  to  be  dragged  off,  unwilling¬ 
ly,  to  be  dressed,  and  brother — the  “lazy  head” — 
had  always  to  be  forced  to  arise  at  once  to  get 
ready  to  take  the  morning  train  to  school. 

When  Son  explained  to  her  the  discomforts  and 
misery  of  a  real  sore  throat,  she  agreed  that 
“mother  would  not  want  to  have  two  sick  children.” 

But  the  next  day  she  said  wistfully:  “Well,  if 
you  had  something  not  serious,  but  just  a  little 
better  than  sore  throat,  I  could  get  into  bed  with 
you,  couldn’t  I?” 

She  is  too  young  to  realize  that  sickness  takes 
away  from  a  stirring,  active,  prankish  boy  a  whole 
lot  of  his  usual  nonsense  and  love  of  “monkey- 
shines.” 
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THE  EASTER  MESSAGE 

As  to  Emmaus  two  journeyed, 

Wondering,  that  first  Easter  day, 

Christ,  appearing,  brought  them  comfort, 
Walking  with  them  in  the  way. 

Thomas,  when  he  touched  the  nail  prints, 
Full  assurance  did  receive; 

Blessed  are  the  faithful  Christians — 

Those  who  see  not,  yet  believe. 

Christ  is  crucified,  and  sadness 

Fills  the  earth  with  grief  and  gloom. 

Christ  is  risen,  and  His  glory 
Shines  upon  the  empty  tomb. 

Still  the  risen  Lord  brings  healing 
For  our  sorrows  here  below. 

Weeping  by  the  tomb,  like  Mary, 

Saddened  hearts  His  Presence  know. 

To  these  hearts  all  crushed  and  grieving, 
Comes  the  healing  of  His  word : 

“Be  not  faithless  but  believing,” 

Is  the  message  of  our  Lord. 
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A  BIRD  BABY 

Human  nature  is  selfish  enough  to  be  most  in¬ 
terested  in  the  things  that  come  nearest  to  it. 

The  May  time  world  is  chuck  full  of  young  birds 
(for  parent  birds  are  still  old-fashioned  enough  to 
continue  having  families),  but  our  personal  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  drawn  to  one  particular  robin's  nest. 

The  nest  couldn’t  help  receiving  our  attention. 
The  parent  birds  built  it  under  the  wide  eaves  of 
the  front  porch  on  top  of  a  honeysuckle  vine,  close 
by  the  steps. 

The  building  was  done  early — before  the  weather 
had  become  mild  enough  for  folks  to  be  out  of 
doors. 

And  through  many  days  of  bitter  winds,  through 
nights  of  piercing  frosts  and  through  pelting,  be¬ 
lated  snow,  and  through  storms  that  threatened  to 
tear  her  from  her  nest,  the  mother  bird  staid  faith¬ 
fully  by  in  her  vigil  of  keeping  warm  the  eggs. 

How  many  eggs?  Human  nature  is  curious. 
Son  solved  the  problem  in  a  unique  way. 

By  standing  on  the  porch  railing  and  holding  a 
mirror  inverted  just  above  the  nest  he  proved  to 
all  comers  that  there  were  but  three  eggs  in  the 
nest. 

But  while  the  unkind  elements  had  failed  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  robin  from  her  eggs,  the  noise  of  a  car¬ 
penter,  at  work  on  the  porch,  kept  her  in  a  state  of 
nervous  agitation  for  two  days,  and  off  the  nest 
most  of  that  time. 
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The  result  of  this  was  that  two  of  the  eggs  be¬ 
came  so  chilled  they  did  not  hatch,  and  only  one 
baby  robin  rewarded  her  patient  vigil. 

The  inverted  mirror  was  used  often  now.  It  was 
fun  to  look  up  into  it  and  see  the  gawky,  almost 
naked  big  birdling  beside  the  two  blue-green  eggs, 
his  mouth  always  wide  open,  at  the  first  sound  of 
some  one  approaching.  For  young  robins  are  about 
the  greediest  creatures  in  existence. 

The  parent  birds  didn’t  seem  to  mind,  in  the 
least,  this  spying  on  their  nest.  Rather  they  seemed 
quite  proud  of  the  interest  taken  in  their  wonder¬ 
ful  offspring.  They  sat  in  the  maple  tree,  close 
by,  and  not  once  did  they  voice  that  watchful  cry 
of  alarm  that  marks  the  anxious  brooding  season, 
when  real  or  fancied  danger  faces  the  nest. 

All  young  robins  are  greedy,  but  it  was  positively 
astonishing  to  note  the  vast  quantity  of  food  that 
this  young  robin  gobbled,  day  after  day.  He  ate 
all  the  worms,  bugs  and  other  bird  tidbits  that 
ordinarily  is  distributed  among  a  family  of  birds. 

The  result  was  that  he  grew  like  Mr.  Finney’s 
turnip.  He  grew  and  he  grew.  From  some  magic 
source  he  achieved  feathers  to  cover  his  stark 
nakedness.  Suddenly  on  a  morning  before  he  was 
two  weeks  old  he  stood  up  in  his  small  cradle  and 
looked  out  on  the  world. 

He  was  armed  and  accoutred,  like  a  knight  of 
old,  ready  for  the  great  adventure  into  the  un¬ 
known. 

Papa  and  Mamma  Robin  staid  close  by  and  the 
whole  family  had  come  out  to  see  the  get-away — 
even  the  Small  Person  was  there,  in  nightgown  and 
bare  toes. 
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The  baby  robin  had  established  himself  as  a 
personage  and  the  flying  field  was  crowded  to  see 
this  latest  equipped  air  craft  leave  the  hangar. 

He  did  it  splendidly  and  easily.  He  sailed  right 
into  the  branches  of  a  maple  tree.  And  not  the 
close-by  tree  that  held  his  parents.  No,  sir.  He 
sailed  on  to  a  farther  tree. 

The  old  nest  was  empty  and  forsaken.  Like  a 
deserted  house  after  the  family  has  been  raised  and 
scattered  into  the  wide  world.  Only  an  empty 
house,  where  for  so  long  it  held  the  whole  universe 
of  affection  and  care  for  some  mother. 

We  see  him  most  every  day  since,  spending  a 
whole  greedy  day  in  the  cherry  tree,  clinging  to  a 
branch  and  chirping  loudly  if  the  visits  of  his  worm¬ 
bearing  parents  were  timed  more  than  five  minutes 
apart. 

Flying  noisily  into  a  low  branch  of  a  maple  tree 
at  dusk  and  then  warily  flying  on  up  to  higher, 
safer  anchorage,  for  the  night,  in  a  topmost  bough. 

Daytimes,  hopping  about  on  the  lawn,  attended 
by  his  proud  parents  and  quite  as  large  as  they, 
and  distinguishable  from  them  only  in  his  shorter 
tail,  and  his  spotted  feathers. 

He  hops  after  the  elder  birds  and  has  a  very 
human-like  way  of  chirping  excitedly,  like  an 
anxious  child,  “Wait  on  me,  wait  on  me,”  if  they 
get  a  little  ahead  of  him. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  black  cat  that  a  young 
robin  was  hatched  and  raised  so  close  by  without 
his  once  disturbing  the  nest.  He  isn’t  a  marauding 
cat,  outside  of  his  frequent  journeys  after  field 
mice. 
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A  LITTLE  HOUSE 

On  a  recent  Sunday,  a  man  who  once  loomed 
large  in  our  city’s  administrative  affairs  took  a 
trolley  ride  to  the  “prettiest  suburb  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  state.” 

At  least,  we  have  heard  it  so  designated  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  agree  with  the  statement. 

This  man  stopped  for  a  few  moment’s  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  friend  of  his  who  has,  within  the  year, 
built  a  beautiful  little  home  for  his  family  in  this 
same  suburb. 

Said  the  Altoona  man:  “I  am  out  to  see  a  little 
house  that  is  being  built  by  the  father  of  a  man 
who  works  for  me.  He  tells  me  it  is  just  a  little 
house  and  my  wife  has  taken  a  notion  for  a  little 
house  for  us  and  I  want  to  see  what  this  house  is 
like.  She  wants  to  live  out  here,  too.  She  thinks 
Eldorado  is  a  beautiful  spot.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  how  their  home  is  in  a 
noisy  and  dirty  part  of  the  town  and  it  is  big  and 
most  of  it  useless  to  them. 

Personally,  we  think  his  wife  has  the  right  idea. 
She  wants  a  little  house  and  she  wants  room  out¬ 
doors  to  grow  flowers  and  a  garden. 

A  little  house !  What  sweet  charm  the  idea 
holds.  A  little,  quiet  house  in  which  two  can  grow 
old  together — a  house  not  too  big  for  the  work  of 
one  woman’s  hands. 

And  a  garden  with  flowers!  A  place  in  which 
to  plant  and  tend  and  grow  not  only  uncounted 
store  of  goodness  and  beauty,  but  health  and  con¬ 
tentment  and  happiness  as  well. 
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He  who  has  a  little  house  and  a  garden  has  far 
greater  measure  of  sweet  content,  a  greater  store 
of  riches,  than  he  who  owns  a  palace  and  a  fortune; 
for  increasing  wealth  and  property  always  brings 
increasing  care  and  burdens. 

The  little  house  is  ideal,  not  only  for  old  age  but 
for  the  days  when  life  lies  all  untried  before  “The 
Only  People  in  the  World,”  he  and  she  setting  out 
together,  in  rose-wreathed  June,  to  found  one  more 
home. 

Make  it  “a  love  nest,  cosy  and  warm,”  by  all 
means.  Big  houses  are  not  cosy.  People  are 
prone  to  get  lost  from  each  other  in  a  too  big  house. 
Other  interests  find  room  to  creep  in  and  make 
permanent  lodging,  so  that  in  time  it  ceases  being 
a  “home”  and  is  only  a  fine  house. 

Build  her  a  little  house  where  you  can  always 
find  each  other  readily  and  keep  together.  Not 
too  little.  O,  dear,  no!  Not  too  selfishly  little  to 
provide  a  place  somewhere  to  tuck  away  a  guest. 
And  never,  never  build  it  too  small  to  have  room 
for  little  white  cribs  and  wee  single  beds. 

It  is  criminal  for  landlords  to  specify,  “No  Chil¬ 
dren  Wanted.”  How  worse  than  criminal  would 
it  be  for  love  to  build  a  house  and  specify,  by  its 
very  construction,  “No  Children  Wanted.” 
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THE  CHERRY  TREE 

What  a  lot  of  wonderful  magic  June  can  work  in 
just  a  few  days.  Imperceptible  from  day  to  day, 
yet  if  sickness  lays  you  low  for  four  or  five  days, 
it  seems  almost  unbelievable  the  changes  that  June 
sunshine  makes  on  all  growing  things. 

Yard  and  garden  take  on  a  marvelous  change; 
roses  unfolded  in  all  their  pink  and  red  and  white 
splendor ;  peas,  green-podded,  that  had  been  in 
white  blossom;  flower  stalks  grown  several  inches, 
surely. 

All  of  it  is  charming  and  eye-pleasing,  but  the 
most  brilliant  change  of  all  has  taken  place  in  the 
cherry  tree. 

A  small,  compact-branched  back  yard  tree,  it 
had  flowered  snow-white  with  bloom  in  the  early 
Spring.  A  late  freeze  had  blackened  more  than  half 
of  these  blooms.  Only  those  remained  unharmed 
that  were  underlying  or  innersheltered.  Wee  green 
globes  of  cherries  formed  from  these.  The  cherries 
grew.  They  changed  color.  But  it  took  less  than 
a  week  of  hot  June  sunshine  to  turn  the  tree  into 
a  beautiful  picture — a  big  bouquet. 

Waxey  green  leaves,  dotted  thick  with  shining 
red  fruit!  A  tempting  sight  to  all  the  bird  neigh¬ 
bors.  And  since  the  cherry  tree’s  boughs  cradled 
baby  robin  for  more  than  one  day  and  night  after 
he  left  his  nest  home,  one  could  not  be  so  stingy 
as  to  say  “Shoo”  to  the  robin  family  if  they  want 
to  sample  anything  so  pretty  as  those  cherries. 

“You’ll  make  a  pudding,  won’t  you?”  begs  the 
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son  of  the  family.  And  the  pudding  is  duly  made, 
the  picking  of  the  cherries  for  it  almost  as  great 
fun  as  the  eating  of  it  to  Son  and  the  Small  Person. 

Almost,  but  not  quite!  A  light,  puffy  pudding, 
made  all  crusty  brown  on  top,  by  an  obliging  oven, 
thick  with  red  fruit  inside,  and  a  sweet  sauce  to 
go  nicely  with  it.  Son  gorged  himself,  shame¬ 
lessly,  even  taking  generous  “samples”  of  it  before 
supper  was  announced.  Reprimanded,  he  slid  an 
affectionate  arm  around  the  baker  of  the  pudding 
while  he  whispered,  “But  you  bake  such  good  pud¬ 
dings.  I  can’t  help  it.” 

“You’ll  have  to  double  the  recipe  next  time,”  is 
his  later  advice.  To  the  statement  that  the  recipe 
had  been  doubled,  he  casually  replied,  “Well, 
triple  it  then.” 

The  Small  person  likes  her  cherries  made  into 
“honey” — a  nice  sweet,  yet  tart,  mixture,  made  by 
cooking  seeded  and  ground  cherries  in  twice  their 
measure  of  sugar,  to  spread  on  bread.  She  turns 
her  bread  round  and  round  to  lick  joyfully  at  the 
sides  where  any  of  the  red  delight  may  be  running 
down. 

When  Winter  snows  fly  thick  outside  and  a  fresh 
jar  of  this  honey  is  opened  to  add  zest  to  her  butter 
pieces,  it  will  bring  back  to  her  the  present  radiant 
beauty  of  the  cherry  tree,  aglow  with  fruit,  and  the 
fun  of  helping  gather  them  on  the  shady  green 
lawn. 
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THE  LOST  SHEEP 

The  Small  Person,  though  less  than  four  years 
old,  has  been  allowed  to  attend  Summer  Bible 
School. 

To  see  all  the  little  folks  of  the  neighborhood  go 
by,  each  morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine  o’clock, 
dressed  neat  and  nice  as  on  a  Sunday,  was  more 
than  she  could  stand. 

She  begged  so  hard  to  join  them  that  at  last 
consent  was  given  and  in  the  care  of  one  of  these 
children,  a  real  little  mother  of  a  girl,  she  set  off  to 
“try  it.” 

Now  she  is  more  than  glad  to  be  wakened  in 
time  each  morning  that  she  may  not  miss  one 
session. 

She  is  eager  to  tell  about  the  school  when  she 
comes  home. 

The  other  day  she  brought  home  a  little  lamb 
that  she  had  cut  from  a  drawing  made  on  paper 
by  her  teacher. 

The  paper  lamb  was  left  behind  and  the  little  girl 
was  made  ready  to  go  on  a  visit  for  the  day. 

Standing  in  the  grateful  shade  of  a  big  maple  tree, 
waiting  for  a  citybound  car,  the  Small  Person  an¬ 
nounced:  “I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  sheep.” 

And  this  is  what  she  told: 

“One  time  there  was  a  sheep  and  it  ran  away 
to  the  far  mountains  and  it  got  lost  and  it  ran  and 
ran  far  and  got  fast  in  the  briars  and  it  got  hurt — 
all  hurt  here,”  she  smoothed  down  over  her  dress 
sleeves,  “and  he  fell  down — and — ”  her  voice  began 
to  quiver.  Then  she  started  on  again. 
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“The  man  came  to  hunt  him  and  he  hunted  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  he  found  him.  He  laid  him  on  his 
shoulders  and  brought  him — .” 

Suddenly  she  put  up  both  her  little  hands  to  her 
eyes  and  sobbed,  “It  makes  me  cry  when  I  tell  it.” 

The  feeling  that  overwhelmed  her  two  hearers 
can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  You  may 
be  sure  that  no  time  was  lost  in  comforting  her  very 
tender  little  heart.  Sympathetic  and  easily  hurt  at 
all  times,  she  had  wept  at  the  real  picture  her 
teacher  had  painted  on  her  young  mind  of  the  lost 
sheep. 

She  was  soon  comforted  with  the  assurance  that 
the  man  who  found  the  sheep  had  taken  it  home, 
cared  for  and  healed  it,  just  as  God  cares  for  us  if 
we  are  disobedient  and  get  lost  from  him  for 
awhile. 

And  wisely,  her  brother  added:  “Yes,  and  you 
must  not  run  away,  either,  like  that  sheep  did. 
You’ll  get  hurt  if  you  do,”  for  just  prior  to  telling 
her  lesson  story  the  Small  Person  had  taken  an 
unusual  notion  to  run  to  the  car  alone,  ahead  of  any 
care-taker. 

The  Bible  stories  she  has  been  hearing  since  then 
have  not  stirred  her  emotions  so  keenly,  but  she  is 
as  loath  to  miss  any  session  of  the  school  as  she  is 
to  miss  the  Sunday  School  she  attends. 
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THE  BEST  EVER 

It  is  most  too  hard  to  ask  the  little  folks  to  at¬ 
tend  consecutive  sessions  of  Sunday  School  and 
Church  these  hot  Sundays.  One  cannot  blame  the 
wee  ones  for  getting  restless  if  they  do. 

The  Small  Person  and  her  brother  were  allowed 
to  go  to  visit  an  aunt,  of  whom  both  are  very  fond, 
after  Sunday  School  last  Sunday. 

They  were  urged  to  stay  for  dinner.  Successive 
rain  storms  in  the  afternoon  long  delayed  their 
home  coming. 

When  they  finally  did  arrive  the  Small  Person 
was  a  sorry-looking  sight  as  compared  with  the 
dainty  young  person,  in  crisp,  clean  organdie  frock 
and  snow-white  shoes  and  sox,  who  had  gone  to 
Sunday  School  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  children  encountered  one  of  the  many  rain 
storms  as  they  left  the  street  car,  and  in  spite  of  a 
diminutive  umbrella,  it  did  its  worst  to  wilt  the 
wee  feminine  flower. 

But  even  though  bedraggled  in  appearance  she 
was  buoyant  in  spirits,  as  she  sat  on  a  chair  while 
her  limp  garments  were  peeled  off  her,  one  by  one. 

“We  stayed  for  dinner,”  she  announced,  as  though 
this  were  real  news.  “An’  we  had  apple  sauce  an’ 
ice  cream.” 

Knowing  well  the  culinary  activities  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  aunt,  we  had  instant  visions  of  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  other  good  things  to  eat,  a  real  old-fashioned 
Sunday  dinner,  a  mid-summer  dinner,  with  all  that 
that  implies;  but  the  Small  Person  had  mentioned 
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only  those  two  things  which  most  appealed  to  her 
out  of  the  varied  menu. 

She  went  on  to  dilate  about  the  ice  cream:  “It 
was  home-made  ice  cream.  They  made  it  by  the 
freezer.  And  O,  it  was  good.  I  had  two  dishes. 
Mind  you,  two!”  with  great  impressiveness.  “And 
the  steam  flied  off  of  it.” 

We  don’t  wonder  at  the  child’s  raptures.  Do 
you?  Anything  better  calculated  to  “hit  the  spot” 
on  a  scorching  July  day  than  a  dish  of  delicious 
home-made  ice  cream,  exuding  its  cooling  frost  and 
steam  on  the  humid  air,  cannot  be  imagined. 

The  blessing  of  sweltering  humanity  on  the  man 
(or  woman,  was  it?)  who  first  invented  this  frozen 
delight ! 

To  modern  folks  home-made  ice  cream  is  almost 
a  novelty.  Many  of  them  have  never  tasted  the 
nectarine  delicacy  as  it  used  to  be  prepared  down 
on  the  farm.”  The  making  of  it  was  a  sort  of  a 
ceremony.  Mother  saved  the  “strippings”  at  milk¬ 
ing  time  (that  last  rich  portion  of  Bossy’s  good 
milk),  and  added  it  to  the  golden  cream  skimmed 
from  the  tops  of  the  crocks  of  sweet  milk. 

Dad  or  one  of  the  boys  climbed  up  into  the  ice 
house  and  dug  down  in  the  damp,  dark  sawdust 
for  the  cake  of  ice  that  nature  had  manufactured 
the  Winter  before. 

Nothing  but  cream,  fresh  eggs,  sugar,  perhaps  a 
trifle  of  cornstarch  and  the  inevitable  vanilla  or 
lemon  flavoring  ever  went  into  its  composition.  It 
melted  while  you  were  eating  it — but,  Gosh! 
Wasn’t  it  good  while  it  lasted? 

The  rite  of  making  ice  cream  at  home  is  passing, 
but  the  popularity  of  this  exquisite  confection  is 
increasing  all  the  time. 
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Other  dainties,  other  fads,  like  the  whirlwind  fad 
of  the  Eskimo  pie,  may  come  and  go.  Ice  cream 
stays  on  forever.  And  modern  ingenuity  and  en¬ 
terprise  have  made  it  possible  to  obtain  this  de¬ 
licious  refreshment  most  anywhere  you  may  go. 

The  big  orange  and  blue  or  the  all  yellow  trucks 
that  are  so  familiar  to  us  all  go  roaring  along  the 
state  highways,  through  the  county,  carrying  and 
distributing  frozen  sweetness  to  cool  the  parched 
throats  of  Summer  time. 

Ice  cream  is  a  healthful  dainty  when  fresh. 
Your  Doctor  will  not  only  not  deny  you  a  taste  of 
it  when  you  are  ill  but  will,  indeed,  often  prescribe 
or  recommend  it. 

No  drug  store  sundae  can  compare  with  the  taste 
of  a  dish  heaped  high  with  vanilla  ice  cream  and 
home-made  pineapple  honey  oozing  down  its 
pyramidal  sides ;  or,  perhaps,  strawberry  jam,  trick¬ 
ling  red  and  luscious  to  the  base. 

Better,  still,  in  Summer  time,  is  fresh  apple  pie, 
the  plump,  home-made  kind,  with  vanilla  ice  cream 
piled  thick  on  top.  If  you  say  this  combination  does 
not  appeal  to  you,  I  fear  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  digestion. 
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COUSIN  BLAIR’S 

Until  this  Summer  the  Small  Person  had  never 
been  taken  on  a  visit  to  Cousin  Blair’s.  She  had 
heard  all  about  the  wonders  to  be  seen  there,  on  a 
real  farm,  but  being  too  young  to  be  taken  on  an 
extended  visit  to  the  country,  she  did  not  make 
this  visit  until  last  week. 

Her  enjoyment  of  life  on  the  farm  was  so  keen 
that  she  wasted  very  little  of  her  time  in  sleep. 
And  from  the  time  she  arose  to  an  early  breakfast* 
until  the  time  she  went  to  bed,  the  day  was  crowded 
with  pleasure. 

There  was  Don,  the  big  collie  dog,  and  four  clean, 
snowy  white  kittens  romping  over  the  green  yard. 
Out  in  a  field  were  two  enormous  mother  pigs  and 
six  handsome  young  porkers,  whose  noisy  grunt¬ 
ing  at  feeding  time  alarmed  while  it  fascinated  her. 
In  the  yard  of  the  pig  pen  were  seven  sleek  baby 
pigs,  rolling  fat  and  very  cunning  until  feeding 
time.  Then,  when  they  all  crowded  and  shoved  at 
one  end  of  their  trough,  grunted  and  slopped  and 
scolded,  and  put  their  fore  feet  in  their  food,  the 
Small  Person  got  her  first  comprehension  of  why 
untidy  or  greedy  people  are  sometimes  called  “pig¬ 
gish.” 

Horses — a  whole  stable  full  of  them — round, 
sleek,  dappled  and  shining,  as  though  painted  and 
polished.  Percherons,  dark  bay,  shading  to  shim¬ 
mering  black.  And  so  round  there  wasn’t  any 
danger  of  the  Small  Person  falling  off,  when,  with 
her  inherent  love  of  horses,  she  readily  accepted 
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George’s  invitation  to  “take  a  ride  with  him”  at 
watering  time.  Safe  in  the  circle  of  his  arm,  she 
made  the  brief  journey  down  to  the  edge  of  Plum 
Creek,  where  the  horses  drank,  and  where  their 
massive  feet  splashed  water  up  over  her  bare  knees. 

“I  rided  a  real  horse  out  at  Cousin  Blair’s,”  she 
tells  most  every  one  she  meets  now. 

Then  there  was  the  fun  of  gathering  eggs,  several 
dozen  of  them,  out  of  regular  nests,  in  the  barn 
entries  and  out  of  stolen  nests  of  hay  heaps,  in  the 
dim  silo  and  along  the  barn  walls. 

Fun  of  going  along,  twice  a  day,  to  the  nearby 
apple  orchard,  on  the  hill,  and  picking  up  a  mon¬ 
strous  big  pan  full  of  fallen  “Transparents,”  large 
and  white  and  luscious.  Bob  White  calling  close 
by,  guinea  hens  shrilling  and  at  the  orchard  gate 
a  big  plum  tree,  its  limbs  borne  to  the  ground  with 
«arly  blue  plums. 

The  call  to  dinner  never  went  unheeded,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  heartily  one  may  have  eaten  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  meal,  nor  how  many  “Transparents”  were 
consumed  between  times. 

These  dinners  were  a  revelation  to  the  Small  Per¬ 
son.  A  great  long  table,  set  from  end  to  end  with 
hearty  food.  Big  dishes  of  potatoes,  heaped  platters 
of  new  corn,  baked  apple  dumplings—  just  try  to 
picture  thirty  of  them,  each  one  five  inches  or  more 
across,  baked  to  perfection.  A  big  pitcher  of  sweet¬ 
ened  milk  to  accompany  them,  another  pitcher  of 
good  milk  to  fill  up  the  generous  sized  drinking 
glasses.  And  ham — talk  about  the  “ham  what  am,” 
it  hasn’t  a  thing  on  this  kind — sweet  and  brown 
and  tender,  swimming  in  its  own  brown  gravy, 
served  on  an  enormous  platter,  chocked  full  of  the 
big  slices. 
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The  biggest  treat  of  all  was  at  the  evening  milk¬ 
ing  time.  Morning  milking  was  done  too  early 
for  her  observation.  But  the  evening  milking  took 
place  just  before  supper. 

Cousin  Blair  is  one  of  the  seventy  farmers  of 
Morrison’s  Cove  who  supply  milk  to  the  Morri¬ 
son’s  Cove  Milk  Association  that  we  all  are  familiar 
with.  And  if  all  the  other  sixty-nine  dairies  are  as 
clean,  as  sanitary  and  as  well  conducted  as  this 
one,  it  isn’t  any  wonder  the  milk  is  so  satisfactory. 

The  Small  Person  had  never  observed  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  milking  and  the  whole  thing  was  an  amaz¬ 
ing  revelation  to  her.  She  stood  back  of  the  long 
line  of  truly  “contented”  cows  and  gazed  in  quiet 
wonder.  Massive  cows,  of  pure  Holstein  bred, 
standing  or  lying,  patiently  awaiting  their  turn, 
chewing  their  satisfying  cuds,  and  breathing  heavily 
with  good  feeding.  From  some  of  the  ponderous 
udders  milk  was  dripping,  so  full  were  they. 

Black  and  white  cows,  clean  and  sleek,  nine  of 
them  yielding  thirty  gallons  of  milk  a  day — one 
cow  alone  yielding  a  brimming  pail  of  fourteen 
quarts  at  a  milking.  The  Small  Person  watched 
and  listened  to  the  steady  purr  of  the  milk  sudsing 
into  the  pails,  saw  each  individual  milking  weighed 
and  recorded,  and  then  strained  into  clean  milk 
cans.  Saw  “Beauty”  cow  rise  obediently  to  be 
milked,  when  her  turn  came  and  her  name  was 
called ;  saw  the  five  kittens  and  the  mother  cat 
patiently  waiting  their  full  pan.  of  warm  milk,  at 
the  rear  of  the  cows,  and  saw  Don,  the  gentle¬ 
manly  dog,  lying  quietly  in  the  corner  of  the  stable 
until  the  cats  had  had  their  fill,  then  coming  for¬ 
ward  for  his  full  pan  of  milk. 
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Sunlight  and  Queen,  Alma  and  Warda,  Beauty 
and  Fairy — eleven  cows  in  all,  nine  of  them  milkers 
at  present,  eleven  young  cattle  out  in  pasture,  and 
“King,”  a  handsome,  ferocious  looking  white  bull, 
prowling  angrily  about  the  big  barnyard. 

One  thing  that  attracted  the  Small  Person  im¬ 
mensely  was  the  big,  walled  in  limestone  spring  of 
ice  cold  water  beneath  the  summer  kitchen,  worth 
all  the  ice  houses  in  the  country.  You  approach 
it  by  an  outside  covered  doorway.  In  its  cool  and 
shadowy  depths  fishes  swim  about.  Here  on  flat 
stones  the  milk  cans  are  set  over  night.  Here  the 
butter  and  buttermilk  are  kept  cold  and  sweet,  the 
best  type  of  a  refrigerator  known. 

To  see  the  big  doors  chained  back  at  meal  time 
in  order  to  bring  up  the  butter,  milk  and  perishable 
foods  for  the  table  was  a  silent  signal  for  the  Small 
Person’s  immediate  attention.  Fascinated  she  went 
down  the  cement  steps  to  the  cool  bottom  where  she 
sat  and  watched  the  little  fishes  at  play. 

She  says  she  wants  to  go  soon  again  out  to 
“Cousin  Blair’s.” 
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THE  PIE  OF  PIES 

Son’s  scornful  epithet  of  opprobium  for  a  dis¬ 
sembler  is  “Old  Pie  Face.” 

But  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  his  family 
ought  ever  call  anyone  by  that  title;  for,  when  a 
small  family  makes  away  with  8  or  10  pumpkin 
pies  in  2  days,  some  other  name  ought  to  be  se¬ 
lected  to  express  their  disgust. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  boy  is  about  as  much 
of  a  pie  face  as  anyone  could  be.  He  never  seems 
to  get  his  fill,  of  pumpkin  pies,  at  least. 

“Isn’t  it  soon  time  for  pumpkin  pies?”  he  wants 
to  know,  as  soon  as  frosty  mornings  come. 

And,  when  the  pies  are  baked  they  are  by  no 
means  neglected.  Close  attention  is  given  to  them 
— an  attention  that  begins  as  soon  as  the  first  oven 
full  is  placed  on  the  kitchen  table,  all  smoking  hot, 
brown-faced  and  spicey-smelling. 

“Set  one  outside  to  cool,  won’t  you?  I  like  them 
good  and  cold.”  That  is  when  the  attention  begins. 

It  ends,  a  day  or  so  later,  with  a  slam  of  the  cup¬ 
board  doors  and  a  demand  made  with  an  utter  dis¬ 
regard  for  rules  of  grammar. — “Ain’t  there  any  more 
pie?” 

And  then — “Well,  gee  whiz!  Are  they  all  gone 
already?”  Just  as  though  he  had  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  their  rapid  going.  “You’ll 
have  to  bake  some  more  tomorrow.” 

Indeed,  to  hear  him  talk,  you  would  think  there 
is  nothing  more  to  the  business  of  housekeeping,  in 
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Autumn,  than  baking  a  fresh  relay  of  pumpkin 
pies,  every  day  or  so. 

Where  it  will  end  when  the  Small  Person  grows 
bigger,  we  do  not  know.  For  already  she  is  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  the  family  failing  for  the  Great  Amer¬ 
ican  pie. 

Sinking  her  white  little  teeth  into  a  great  golden 
wedge  of  it,  she  said,  between  munches:  Umm! 
I  do  love  this  kind  of  pie.” 

But,  knowing  her  great  fondness  for  helping  to 
bake  pies,  gives  rise  to  the  encouraging  thought  that 
maybe,  in  a  few  years,  she  will  be  able  to  do  her 
part  in  keeping  the  home  larder  supplied  with  fresh 
pumpkin  pies. 
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THE  DOCTOR’S  OFFICE 

The  Doctor,  having  finished  his  noonday  meal, 
stepped  into  his  waiting  room,  where  more  than  a 
dozen  patients  awaited  him,  with  varying  degrees 
of  patience  shown  in  the  waiting. 

Simultaneously,  two  women  rose  to  intercept 
him.  “Doctor,  can  I  see  you?”  and  “Doctor  X.  I’d 
like  to - .”  They  began  at  once. 

The  Doctor  smiled.  “Just  a  moment,”  he  advised. 
“You  must  take  your  turn.  That’s  the  best  I  can 
do.  I  am  most  too  busy  now  to  say  my  prayers. 
Who  is  first?” 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  ladies  speaking  was 
the  first  caller.  She  was  given  first  audience  while 
the  other  explained  that  she  couldn’t  wait  her  turn, 
but  would  be  back  later. 

In  all  seventeen  patients  called  at  the  office  that 
afternoon.  An  intense  quiet  brooded  over  the  re¬ 
ception  room  while  these  patients  waited  their  turn. 
The  telephone  in  the  Doctor’s  office  jingled  inces¬ 
santly — call  after  call. 

In  an  adjoining  room  a  blithe  canary  shrilled. his 
joy  to  the  world,  bubbling  over  with  silver-sweet 
song. 

The  male  patients,  less  patient  at  the  game  of 
waiting  than  women,  grabbed  up  all  the  available 
literature  and  put  in  their  tedium  reading.  The 
women  waited  in  silence. 

The  only  conversation  in  the  room  for  more  than 
an  hour  was  a  onesided  one.  Two  boys  had  come 
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in,  one  of  them  the  victim  of  one  of  the  bad  coast¬ 
ing  accidents  that  have  shocked  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  at  various  times  this  Winter. 

He  carried  one  arm  in  a  sling  and  his  face  wore 
the  most  impassive,  serious  expression  ever  seen 
on  a  young  face.  It  wasn’t  a  worried  or  bored  look 
— just  a  deadly  calm,,  as  though  the  sober  gray  eyes 
had  looked  on  all  the  sorrow  and  all  the  grief  of 
the  ages  and  so  could  never  crinkle  into  smiles 

again. 

His  chum  was  a  livelier  lad.  He  had  a  frank, 
pleasant  face,  dark  eyes  that  took  in  the  funny 
things  of  life  as  them  came  along. 

He  picked  up  a  late  copy  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  tried  in  vain  to  beguile  a  smile  to 
his  buddy’s  serious  face.  They  looked  the  maga¬ 
zine  over,  together,  and  the  livelier  lad  kept  up  a 
whispered  running  fire  of  comments  at  the  amus¬ 
ing  things  he  found  therein.  He  seemed  to  find 
humor  in  so  many  things,  but  no  drawing,  no 
printed  joke,  no  whispered  comment  brought  an 
answering  smile  on  the  grave  young  face  beside 
him. 

It  was  almost  uncanny  for  a  boy  to  be  so  serious, 
but  nothing  moved  him.  Not  the  smothered  O, 
Gee,  Look  at  that,”  when  his  chum  spied  on  the 
front  cover  the  adorable  little  girl,  heart-broken  and 
tearful  over  the  accident  to  her  pet  dog — a  rag¬ 
ged-haired  little  terrier  who,  with  bandaged  paw, 
cuddled  happily  and  quite  serene  in  her  loving  arms. 
It  is  a  picture  calculated  to  move  a  heart  of  stone, 
but  it  didn’t  move,  for  a  second,  the  serious  grim¬ 
ness  from  the  face  of  this  boy. 

Neither  did  any  of  the  magazine,  all  the  way 
through  to  the  back  cover,  where  the  prize  flour  ad. 
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brought  a  quick,  indrawn  breath  of  whetted  ap¬ 
petite  from  the  livelier  boy.  And  why  shouldn’t  it, 
picturing,  as  it  did,  a  mammoth,  sugared  bun,  all 
flaky,  light,  all  currant-sprinkled  and  dripping 
delectable  syrup  of  frosty  sugar  from  its  brown 
outer  crust! 

The  Doctor,  questioned  later  about  the  boy,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  is  a  most  unusual  lad,  not  inclined  to 
show  emotion  of  any  sort. 

His  coasting  accident  had  resulted  in  a  bad  com¬ 
pound  fracture  of  the  arm.  The  plucky  lad  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  having  both  fractures  reduced  without 
being  put  to  sleep,  and  it  was  only  with  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  yield 
to  being  etherized. 
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THE  OLD  STAIRS 


In  one  of  the  stores  on  Eleventh  Avenue  there 
is  a  quiet,  very  earnest  and  successful  business  man. 
He  isn’t  the  head  of  the  store,  nominally,  but  he  is 
a  good  right  hand,  we  know. 

The  other  day  he  handed  to  a  customer  a  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  pamphlet  on  interior  decorating. 

Looking  through  its  pages  the  customer  was 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  an  old  style  stairway,  of 
Colonial  design,  with  the  spindles  of  the  high  bal¬ 
ustrade  surmounted  by  a  highly  polished  rail. 

“Say,”  remarked  the  customer,  “That  looks  like 
the  old  stairway  in  your  home.  Do  you  remember 
the  fun  we  used  to  have  sliding  down  the  rail  when 
your  mother  wasn’t  looking?” 

The  man’s  serious  face  broke  into  a  broad  grin. 
“I’ll  say  yes.  We  kept  it  polished  up,  didn’t  we?” 
he  returned. 

Architectural  changes  wrought  in  that  old  home¬ 
stead  have  done  away  with  the  stair  rail  that  was 
worn  shiny  and  satin-smooth  by  the  surreptitious 
rides  taken  on  it  long  years  ago. 

It  was  a  good-sized  family — an  old-fashioned 
family  of  eight  children,  most  of  them  boys — and 
everybody  slid  down  the  stair  rail  as  they  got  the 
chance.  It  was  a  quick  way  of  getting  down.  It 
had  its  moment  of  thrill,  for  a  sharp,  upper  turn 
gave  the  descending  youngsters  swift  glide  and 
extra  impetus. 

The  journey  always  ended  in  safety  on  a  round 
flat  base  that  formed  a  perfect  seat,  unless  the 
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next  brother  to  follow  coming  down  was  so  close 
behind  that  the  first  one  was  bumped  ignominously 
off  onto  the  hall  floor. 

If  he  was,  a  tussle  and  a  scuffle  was  sure  to  follow 
and  this  confusion  always  brought  their  mother  on 
the  scene.  She  was  a  tiny  little  bit  of  a  woman  to 
have  such  great,  strapping  sons,  but  she  knew  how 
to  rule  them. 

So  that,  to  prevent  any  interference  on  her  part, 
the  whole  crowd  of  them  developed  a  sort  of  super 
agility  at  climbing,  sliding,  running  and  silent 
tussling. 

The  front  yard  of  that  old  home  was  (and  is  yet) , 
as  big  as  many  city  parks.  On  the  iron  hitching 
bar  that  was  erected  between  two  posts  in  front  of 
this  yard  those  boys  learned  to  pull  off  some  breath¬ 
taking  gymnastics.  Skinning  the  cat  was  here  ac¬ 
complished  in  every  conceivable  manner. 

What  a  store  of  happy  memories  cluster  about 
that  old  country  homestead  for  those  boys  now 
grown  to  men! 

The  cool,  clean  creek  purling  by  at  the  rear  of 
the  house  to  which  in  time  all  the  lads  were  initiated 
by  a  complete  ducking,  and  where  they  learned  to 
expertly  skate  in  Winter  and  swim  in  Summer; 
the  big  paled-in  garden  and  the  row  of  bee  houses; 
the  cool  basement,  where  Summer  meals  were  eaten, 
and  the  ice-cold  cellar  adjoining,  where  the  milk 
was  kept;  the  big  barn  with  its  dim  mows;  Aleck, 
the  gaunt  and  solemn  old  white  horse,  and  Lade, 
the  red  cow  who  knew  how  to  hook  her  crumpled 
horn  under  the  latch  of  the  front  gate,  open  it  and 
lead  all  the  drove  of  cows  in  to  feast  on  the  sue- 
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culent  lawn,  every  time  she  found  the  gate  un¬ 
guarded. 

But  the  dearest  memory  of  all  to  them  must 
surely  be  of  that  fine  big  family  and  their  happy 
life  when  they  were  all  at  home  together. 

The  day  of  big  families,  is  passing.  But  alas, 
the  sanctity  and  stability  of  the  home  life  and  the 
family  life  are  passing,  too,  one  sometimes  fears. 

Children  are  far  too  much  bother  for  folks  to 
trouble  themselves  with  nowadays.  And  nobody 
stays  in  the  house  long  enough  these  days  to  wear 
the  stair  rails  shiny.  Too  much  doing  outside. 
Too  many  places  to  go,  too  many  things  to  be 
seen. 

We  live  in  flighty,  will-o'-the  wisp  times,  in  too 
much  hustle  and  bustle  to  realize  until  too  late  the 
truth  of  the  saying: 

“East,  west, 

Home’s  best.” 


